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‘‘In the Good Old Summertime’ 


Most young people will agree wit 
the above sentiment but few of the 
will recognize it as a phrase from 
once popular song. Even if they do the} 
probably wouldn’t be caught singing it 

They and all of us, however, are u 
doubtedly enjoying it. The weather maj 
be too hot and dry, or too wet anj 
muggy (after two years of drought y 
rather hope it’s the latter), but it’ 
summer and most of us are living it t 
the full. 


How wisely and wonderfully God h: 
planned the seasons of the year! hi 
is true even though the particular calen 
dar season may differ drastically de 
pending on which part of the ‘‘terr es 
trial globe’? we dwell. For most of uf! 
who read this it is summer, though som 
of our friends south of the equator Ww 
be ‘‘throwing another log on the fir 
We rejoice in him who ‘‘hast m 
summer and winter,’’ knowing. 
‘“‘while the earth remains, [they] 
not cease.’”’ 


@What’s Here... July and 
tion time! While God’s good and 1 
ful earth is working overtime to pr 
our daily bread, many of us 
taking a bit of rest from our la 
Your July Hearthstone offers articl 
Cowan, Payler, and Roesch with 
tions on different types of vaca 
periences. The great American 
baseball, comes up from a new ang 
Lora Conant ’s story. On the 
serious side Larry Fitzgerald and Vi 
Burke remind us parents of our 
sibilities toward our young 
children. Grace Goodman, wr 
der the supervision of Ward J M 
an interesting story 
of that hard-dri 
farsighted philanthrop 
Rockefeller. Along wi : 
the regular f Ss 


“ou a i 9 al ei en le 
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Philip found Nathanael, and said to him, “We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law and also the prophets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 
Nathanael said to him, “Can anything good come out of Nazareth?” Philip 
said to him, “Come and see.” Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and said 
of him, “Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!” Nathanael said 
to him, “How do you know me?” Jesus answered him, “Before Philip called 
you, when you were under the fig tree, I saw you.’ Nathanael answered 
him, “Rabbi, you are the Son of God! You are the King of Israel!” Jesus 
answered him, “Because I said to you, I saw you under the fig tree, do you 
believe? You shall see greater things than these.” And he said to him, 
“Truly, truly, I say to you, you will see heaven opened, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” 


—Joun 1:45-51 
| 
»—Three Lions. 
Painting by 
Peter Paul Reubens 
(Flemish School, 1577-1640) 
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Missed Opportunities 


In this article, the father of three boys advises 
parents to take advantage of every opportunity 
to know their children, to have fellowship with 
them and to give them guidance. He points out 
the opportunities for Christian education avail- 
able in every home, through study, conversation, 
family worship and, most important, living by 


* 


Christian principles. 


HEN MY OLDEST son was still in his crib (he 
now weighs 185 pounds), a friend of the family 
one day asked me how the new baby was getting along. 
“Just fine,’’ I replied, and then said somewhat wist- 
fully, ‘‘I’ll be glad, however, when he grows up and 
can tell.us what he wants so we won’t so often go 
- wrong in trying to interpret his cries!’ 
“Why, Lawrence,’’ reprimanded my friend, ‘‘you 
should enjoy your child at every stage of his exist- 
ence!’ 
And she was right. I should. It was a lesson 
Si me and I have tried to do something about it; 


e ee ke _to know my three boys, to have fellowship with them, 
and to guide them upon the high road. It is stark 


late themselves from their children. 
look back and say: ‘‘I wish I had taken 
to be with John or Mary or Sue!’’? Some 
will stand at some crossroads of life and 
at John, or Mary, or Sue has reached adult- 


m1 ma fellowship ue parents with 3 


-young children, but not with junior highs and ser n 


_ of the Ten Commandments. 
— but Tam sure that I have missed many opportunities 


ai tragedy’ for parents to live in their little world and © 
ee Some day | 


If we are’ convinced that Christian ed 
- must—and ike is—an 


, and that the opportunities are — 


by Lawrence P. Fitzgerald 


honest and try to check up on ourselves to see hoy 
good a job we are really doing in this business of 
Christian education right in the home. : 

1. First, there is the opportunity for formal stud 
of the Bible and our church school materials in th 
home. Now you are going to say: ‘‘Not in my hes ne 
You don’t know my home. Maybe where there ar 


iors!’’? Yes, it is harder. But I am not willing to 
admit there can be no directed Bible study, no direeted 
study of church school materials, in the home! Our 
youngsters are conditioned to study. Promptly a 
seven o’clock every night in our house, off the tele- 
vision goes and it stays off until Jim upstairs | and 
Frank downstairs have completed their assignments 
in Math, English, History, and the like. They ni 
take it as a matter of course. , 


But the Bible... . Well, like some other pa 
we haven’t ‘expected ioe much there. But one 
when I came home from work late, I was delighte 
find my fifteen-year-old at the dining room b 
board, chalk in hand, testing himself on his knowl 
His chureh school tea 
was having the class recite the. Commandm 
next Sunday peas and here ue was ente 


my Bible and paid his Sa ‘esting of his 
of the Ten Commandments. PP ace 


thirty minutes on 


| 
| 
‘same old dull conversations! ‘‘ ‘I tell you, on the day 
of judgment men will render account for every eare- 


jless word they utter....’’’ (Matt. 12:36). Whata 


‘reckoning ! 
| And why not bring Christ and our Christian faith 
into our conversation! Bob is telling the story of 
‘Columbus in 1492 and his faith. That presents an 
ppportunity to say something like this: ‘‘ You know, 
ithat reminds me of Abraham, who felt the call of 
/God to go into an unknown land... .’’ And then 
there is a comparison of Abraham with Columbus. 
Why not? And if the parents know the areas being 
istudied by their teen-agers in the church school often 


} 
they ean direct conversation purposefully toward 
those areas. 


‘Susie complains that she does not have as much 
(money as Margie has. Margie is better dressed; 
Margie has a car; Margie seems to be able to throw 
money away. In addition to pointing out that we 
re doing the best we can to see that Susie has 
espectable clothes, that her needs are met, that she 
lis neat and clean, there is one other point. Jesus 
said it when he declared, ‘‘A man’s life does not 
ronsist in the abundance of his possessions.’’ Why 
not a thoughtful discussion of what Jesus said? Susie 
may learn that there is a vast difference between the 
life of abundance and the abundant life. 

3. Next there is the opportunity for Christian 
education afforded through family worship. There 
is no teaching unless there are changes. Christian 


Every family should 
take advantage of 
evenings when, 
drawn close by the 
warmth of the fire, 
they have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy good 
_ fellowship and mean- 
_ ingful conversation. 


teaching means that persons are changing in Christian 
character. They are becoming more and more like 
Christ. Persons who are being taught Christian 
principles are pressing on ‘‘toward the goal for the 
piise of the upward eall of God in Christ Jesus”’ 
(Phil. 3:14). Sometimes this comes directly; more 
often it comes indirectly. 

When the family is gathered about the table in the 
early morning hour for worship, God is there as truly 
as he is in church. The Bible is read, prayer is 
offered, and the day begins with an acknowledgment 
of our dependence upon God. Where shall we read? 
Perhaps in The Secret Place, or in some other de- 
votional guide. The American Bible Society has some 
excellent leaflets giving some definite plans on Bible 
reading. 

Let there be a plan for family worship. Since the 
morning is the tuning fork of the day, I think most 
folk will discover that that is the best time for family 
worship. But if not then, at noontime, or evening, or 
at bedtime—sometime, the family group needs to turn 
to God, the source of power. The young people in 
the family will want to take part and they will do it 
admirably. Count on them. If taught, they will be 
respectful and their attitude will be wholesome. 

4. Another indirect way the parents may teach 
Christian education is through the use of symbols, 
pictures, worship aids, and the like in the home. Re- 


member the story of the young man who went to sea 
and when asked why he did so, the questioner dis- 


[Mans 


How strange that I should be surprised 


That you are now grown tall 


As though you grew up suddenly 
And not by years at all. 


Why, it was only yesterday 
I laid my plans for you 

And weighed each item carefully— 
The things I meant to do. 


There was the daily bread to earn 
(Our plans could always wait 

Another day or so!) and now 
You're grown and I’m too late. 


Let’s salvage these remaining years 
Along a mutual plan— 

The son and father comradeship 
Can still be man and man. 


Harold Gerard 


covered that the beautiful painting of a ship at sea 
on the wall of the living room in that young man’s 
home had been the influence which turned his mind 
seaward. JI do not mean gaudiness or religiosity, 
but simple, helpful aids. A beautiful Sallman’s 
“Head of Christ’’ in our living room is a constant in- 
spiration to me. 


I believe the climax of the whole experience cam 
when Frank (my fifteen-year-old) said, ‘‘We’ve go 
to keep this up when we get home. We must, d 
things together more often.”’ That was a religiou 
discovery. I could not help but thank God for tha 
sacred moment. 

The carpet on the floor of the bedroom, the linole 
in the kitchen, the dry ground underneath the appl 
tree—any one of these may be holy ground. Her 
is Susie saying, ‘‘I could hug that big apple tree. Ii 
is so beautiful.’? Yes, Susie, Moses found God on 
time in a burning bush. The psalmist said, “‘Th 
heavens are telling the glory of God.’’ Then ther 
is the beauty and fellowship of Christmas time aro 
the family Christmas tree; there are the happy birth 
day times; there is the radiant joy of Easter time; 
there is the sober responsibility of back-to-school; 
there is the proud dirt of a family housecleaning— 
all these may be holy moments, if the religious sig 
nificance of the moments is captured by wise and 
godly parents. : 

6. If parents are to guide teen-agers into a whole- 
some attitude toward Christ and the church, they musi 
be aggressively sympathetic toward the church and 
what it is trying to do. Some parents have become 
stumbling blocks to the religious development of their 
children by their own critical and sour attitude 
ward the church of Jesus Christ. 

If we want the teen-agers in our home to be 
sympathetic toward Christ, toward the church, towaré 
Christianity, then we must stop having roast minister 
every Sunday for dinner; we must quit our bitter 
persecution of anyone who disagrees with us; we 
must learn the first commandment which is love. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Nights before the fire, a 


Pay O! It couldn’t be! Surely 
L% that jangling alarm was a dis- 
turbing dream rather than part of 
a deliberate plan to awaken sen- 
sible folk at such an hour as three 
AM. Yet even as my husband, half 
jawake, groped for the clock to 
shut off its insistent clamor, a 
light flashed on in an adjoining 
bedroom, and there came _ the 
thump of two pairs of bare feet as 
our young sons hit the floor with 
the alacrity of alert firemen. 
‘“‘Hey, Dad! Hey, Mom! Wake 
up—it’s time to get up!’’ came 
nine-year-old Michael’s wide-awake 
demand. 
‘Sure, we’ve gotta get up! Gotta 
be on the move early,’’ chimed in 


1 te 


Dennis, age seven, repeating ex-— 


actly his father’s clearly stated 
schedule of the night before. By 
this time both were eagerly dress- 
ing, keeping up a chatter of ex- 
cited conversation. 

Under the impact of such con- 
‘tagious enthusiasm, all inclination 
toward further sleep vanished. 
This hour for which the four of 
us had happily planned and 
waited during many months had 
at last arrived. Carefully worked- 
out routine, mentally rehearsed so 
often that it was rote, now took 
-eommand in launching us upon a 
brand new family adventure—our 
first camping trip. 

The previous night we had com- 
pactly packed all our equipment, 
and filled the tank of the car with 


gasoline. The milkman, paper- 
man, and postman had been asked 
to discontinue deliveries until fur- 
ther notice. The house key had 
been left with a neighbor for easy 
entrance in case of emergency. 
And the family pets had been 
farmed out with friends too good- 
natured to reject the doubtful 
privilege of taking care of them 
while we were gone. 


Thus at three-thirty on a sum- 
mer morning, exactly on schedule, 
we fared forth on the adventure 
ahead. Accustomed noises of the 
city were strangely hushed in the 
pre-dawn quiet as we threaded 
our way along usually busy streets 
and out onto the open highway, 
adding, for the boys, at least, a 
touch of Treasure Island-like mys- 
tery to our departure. 


“*An intense awareness of the vastness, beauty, and wonder of the universe, 
and gratitude sometimes spoken, sometimes too deep for words—to God the 


Creator... 


9? 
. 


RNS 


away from the too easy appeal of 
commercial amusements. It would 
cost less than a vacation at a 
resort, for, once equipment was 
aequired it could be used for many 
years, and the only major expense 
would be for food and transporta- 
tion. Most of all, it would draw 
us together in a wholesome expe- 
rience in family fun and sharing. 

A trip to the publie library pro- 
vided an abundance of intorma- 


Several factors had influenced 
our decision to take such a vaca- 
tion. At first, thoughts on the 
matter were somewhat idle, but 
the more we thought and talked 
of it the more appealing it be- 
came. To begin with, it suggested 
a complete and refreshing change 
from the congestion of urban liv- 
ing. It would be an experience 
in which, as a family, we would 
be largely dependent and inter- 


dependent upon ourselves. Hach tion about national and _ state 
person, including the children, parks, camping areas and regula- 


tions, and advice on equipment, as 
well as suggestions of other places 
we might write for additional in- 
formation. Our enthusiasm gained 
momentum as, fascinated, we read 
together of the scenic beauty and 
scope of wild animal and plant 
life preserved in their natural 
state for public enjoyment in these 
places—preserved for all to en- 


would be responsible for a share 
of necessary duties—often more a 
theory than a practice in our mod- 
ern city homes. All of us keenly 
enjoy the outdoors; this would 
combine shared family recreation 
with real re-creation in that kind 
of environment. It would satisfy 
a desire instinctive with every boy 
to ‘‘rough it.’’ It would take us 


Prayer of a Homemaker 


In Appreciation of Friendship 


by Ruth C. Ikerman 


eax Heavenly ation 


It is so good to have the joys of friendship here and now. Accept our 


thanks for present friends who form a happy link with all the friendships of the 
past. 


Prepare our hearts to welcome new friends through changing circumstances 


as the years progress. May we ourselves grow to greater stature so we may have 
gentle and balanced personalities to share with new friends. 


Grant that through wise choice of friends we may be enabled to serve better 


in the tasks common to Thy kingdom. In the laboratory of earth’s friendships 
may we learn lessons worthy of eternity. 


: Help us remember the rich heritage of friendship expressed in the Bible 
stories of sacrifice and love. May we ever reverence 


the word friend since it was blessed by 
the lips of Jesus when He defined His 
disciples, and offered the privileges of 
His friendship through unselfish service. 


eed: 


joy merely by observing necessary 
rules for their protection fro 
destruction or harm. In each of 
these places, clean public camp 
erounds are maintained and safe- 
euarded by the national or state 
forestry service. 

Since the Colorado Rockies, with! 
their majesty and overwhelming 
grandeur, had long been a favor- 
ite vacation spot with us, we de-}; 
cided upon the Glacier Basin} 
Campground, one of several inj 
the Rocky Mountain National| 
Park, as the destination of our 
first camping trip. Then wet 
turned our attention to assembling | 
the right equipment. 


As novices whose nearest ap- 
proach to this kind of experience 
had been limited to wiener roasts 
and the like, for help we relied 
on books, salesmen who were as in- 
terested in giving service as in 
making a quick sale, friends who 
had gone camping, a carefully | 
thought-out list of our needs—and 
a little common sense. : 


A few incidents of our initiation 
were unmistakable evidence of ex- 
actly how little was our ‘‘little 
common sense,’’ as in the case of 
our tent. We couldn’t resist buy- 
ing a sixteen-foot-square pyramid- 
shaped canvas manion displayed 
in an army surplus lot, visualizing 
its roomy comfort pitched in the 
shelter of rustling pines. How- 
ever, having arrived at our des. 
tination, finding a spot surround- 
ed by trees yet big enough to 
accommodate our manse was only 
the first: of~several related prob 
lems. Once such a space, or 
reasonable facsimile thereof, was 


ing and able to do his share, the 
other three members of the part 
nership were, alas, only willing. 
The strength of one one-hundred- 


rowed under the sprawling folds 
of a sixteen-foot tent, center pe 
in hand and fixed in place, bent 
elevating the whole thing to | 
upright position. Not for an 
two or three years did the 


(Continued “on page 


boys is puny help to a man bi 
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Heman Fay, Jr. 
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FT WAS just last March that I 
was called in to fill a vacancy. 
‘in a private school. In that small 
exclusive Greenwood School, I was 
ired to teach the upper room. 
_ this room were children rang- 
i from seven to twelve years of 
e—third-, fourth-, and  fifth- 
aders, and special students who 
tted in no particular grade. It 
s in this school that I had the 
nful pleasure of teaching small 
vcent Mollay. Vincent was a 
ocious eight—small and wiry, 
nbelievably intelligent and naive, 
ll of small prides and quirks. 


Vincent and th 


’ Cre) hate “ 


‘“‘You vacuum-minded moron,’’ were 
the words Vincent started with... 


We had our first skirmish on the 
first day I taught in that school. I 
called the seven pupils who were 
listed as third-graders in my ree- 
ord book, to class for a reading 
period. I gave each of them 

third-grade reader. Vincent read 
his as easily as I read Mother 
Goose rhymes, but when I gave 
him his copy of content questions 


to answer, he just didn’t answer 


them. I asked him why. He an- 
swered solemnly, ‘‘I’ve been think- 
ing about the atomic bomb. Just 
how is an atom split?”’ 

‘‘Ha—ha, Edison, the Second,”’’ 


e Science of 


Baseball 


A Story by 
Lora M. Conant 


laughed big Bob Malone, a twelve- 
year-old boy, whose intelligence 
was extremely limited. I was mov- 
ing in my leisurely manner to re- 
prove Bob, but I never accom- 
plished it. Vincent was out of his 
seat like an unleashed tiger, but 
he didn’t scratch or bite. He just 
used words, bitting, cutting words. 
He didn’t need cuss or obscene 
words. He had an adequate supply 
of English. 

‘*You vacuum-minded moron,’’ 
were the ones he started with. 

I grabbed Vincent and foreed 
him into his seat. I finally had to 
put my hand over his mouth to 
stem his flow of excellent. insults. 
Slow-witted Bob was moving in 
to avenge his honor, but I quelled 
him with a glance. Quelling Vin- 
cent wasn’t so easy. When I took 
my hand from his mouth he had 
finished his insults and begun to 
rave his threats. The first coherent 
one was ‘‘I’ll fix a time bomb and 
put it in that jerk’s desk’’—the 
jerk being Bob. 

‘‘Well, that’ll take figuring,’’ I 
suggested. ‘‘Better get paper and 
pencil and start planning it.’’ 

He subsided at onee and spent 
the rest of the morning drawing 


figures. 
‘‘Something new has been 
added,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘and 


here I thought I had seen every- 
thing in the child line. I bet Bob 
Malone is right at that, and this 
time I have encountered a genius.”’ 

Genius or eecentric—it mattered 


not. That wasn’t for me to decide, | 
I just decided he was differant ; 


and would require different teach- 
ing. So I got a book on atomic 


power and a funny little-boy ver- ta 


> 


sion of a college-boy’s notebook. I said to Vincent 
merely, ‘‘I have a book about the atom. Read it in- 
stead of your reader. In this little book write down 
anything you think I might find interesting. — s 

Right then big Bob Malone pipes up with, ‘‘Oh, 
vou’re letting him do what he likes. You make the 
rest of us study in our old books.”’ 

‘““Well,’’ I said, looking at Bob in my most superior 
manner, ‘“‘if a man with a broken leg and a man with 
measles went to a doctor, would the doctor treat them 
both alike? A doctor must diagnose a case and give 
each patient the treatment he requires. So an up-to- 
date teacher must diagnose her pupils’ needs.”’ 

Bob was stricken dumb. So many words floored 
him. But Vincent looked at me with an understand- 
ing twinkle behind his big glasses and asked, 

‘‘Ts it measles or a broken leg that I have?’’ 

“Tt is too soon to tell for certain,’’ I answered in 
the same spirit, but suddenly life was interesting. I 
had acquired a child with a good brain. 


In my enthusiasm I made a bad mistake. I had 


called Vincent to my desk and listened while he told 
me what he had garnered from his book on atomic 
power. He had narrated it so well, yet in such little- 
boy language, that I impulsively asked him to tell 
the class what he told me. 
nicely 


Most of the group were 


listening when Bob Malone’s ‘‘Ha—ha— 


WILBOR 


‘First, I always Say, ‘Mom, I think I’ll hoe the 


garden...’ 
: Bee aA peaeee course, I dig up a worm, Then 


teacher’s pet’? broke roughly upon the interestin 
recital. The group, variable aS a weather vane, 
swerved to Bob’s viewpoint and laughed derisively at 
small Vincent. Vincent was too interested in his ideas} 
to squelch them properly. I marked a demerit men-| 
tally against the teacher who had let such a things 
happen but made an effort to retrieve what advantage} 
was left. I burst in upon the laughter with my hearty} 
laugh and clapped my hands. 

“Good for Vineent—very good for a third-grade} 
boy.’’ 

I swung Bob’s group to Vincent’s side, but I] 
knew that the advantage was temporary. I had iso-} 
lated small Vincent from his group. So I was not too{ 
much surprised at noon to find all the boys playing} 
a game from which Vineent was excluded. He came | 
to me eagerly to talk more about the atom; but I 
alerted a new boy who was sitting under a tree 
wistfully surveying the active group, and told Vin- 
cent to take him under his wing and amuse him. 

‘‘My wing isn’t any too long and wide,’’ Vincent 
twinkled. 

He was a pleasure to me, I admitted with a sigh, 
but promised myself that never again would I be- 
careless and make the group jealous of him. 

That evening I managed to step out of the build-— 
ing just as big Bob Malone was starting for the bus. 
With a little skillful maneuvering I got him to talk. 
He finally got to Vincent. 

‘‘Vineent’s queer,’’ he stated flatly. 
all. None of the boys like him.”’ 

““Didn’t they like him last year?’’ 
I most wanted to know. 

‘“No, even the teacher didn’t like him last year. 
Every day at the park we teased him until he cried 
and told the teacher.’’ 

“*And what did the teacher do?’’ 3 

‘‘Nothing—just told him not to be a erybaby. 
She didn’t want to make us big boys mad.”’ 

‘“‘T guess she wasn’t so very tough,’’ I told him 
pleasantly—without any emphasis—just as if I were 
talking about the weather.. That puzzled him so it 
nearly cut off his flow of words and defeated my 
purpose, but just as I was about to leave him he 
opened up again. : 

“‘Vincent’s adopted, you know, and his mother’s 
awful old. He never plays with any kids, just plays’ 
alone in his basement playroom. Calls it his labo- 
ratory.’’ 

Bob felt only scorn for Vincent. He knew no pity 

The pity Bob’s story made me feel for small Vin- 
cent led to one of the fiercest battles I ever wagec 
within myself. On one side was my desire to train 
his eager, searching mind. The rest of the pupils 
were SO average, so much the same as all the others 
betel Mae On the other side was my pity for 
Stee i 0 one liked—the boy who was adopte t 
feeds ace old—who was queer. Pity won. 
ci eee ; ury my genius and bring fortl 

uld mix with other boys—the regulai 
fellow. a 

T got an armload of books on baseball and fro 

my husband, who is a baseball fan, I lontwigd Ww 


‘“No fun at 


That was what 


I could of the various kinds of pitched balls. The 
next morning I talked of baseball, introduced them 
to the books on the subject—I had read none of them 
jexeept the story of Babe Ruth—and hoped for the 
| best. 

“There is a science to pitching a ball,’’ I closed 
py little talk. 

“Tt doesn’t Sound as interesting as the science of 
pore power,’’ Vincent said dreamily. 

Before Bob Malone could try to quell Edison, the 
Second, I put in briskly, ‘‘I had to return that book, 
}Vineent. Look these over today. There’s science 
‘in baseball, too.’’ 

They all read the books. How much of them was 
epure drivel, I didn’t know. I didn’t know so much 
{about pasehall—but I did know about boys. I let 
each boy talk a bit about it. Bob Malone even was 
bable to express his thoughts on this subject. Vincent 
f had ideas about a curve ball. His was purely book 
J ideas. 

““Tdeas are all right,’’ I said, ‘‘but you have to be 
able to use them if they are going to be any good.’’ 

) ‘‘Yet,’’ Bob Malone said, ‘‘I bet lots of good 

} players never read any of this junk.’’ He flexed his 

jthumb at my hard-earned collection of books. 

| ‘But pitching is a real science?’’ Vincent looked 

at me hopefully. I disappointed him. 

“An applied science,’’ I said firmly. ‘‘You’ve 
fread about the curve ball. Now see if you can 
throw one. Perhaps your dad will help you.’’ 


emotion. Just a plain statement of fact. 

‘‘Been dead for years,’’ Bob Malone said bluntly, 
“that’s why he’s so queer.’’ 

Vinecent’s eyes grew big, but I said in a dull, calm 
way, ‘‘Everyone’s queer in some way. Now it seems 
to me, Bob, your thinking Vincent i is queer is a little 
queer itself, S 
Bob was silent. Words Aner defeated him. 
Vineent stayed back a minute that evening and 
‘talked to me. 

“‘T didn’t think I was queer. 
smart.’’ It was a question. 
“Not queer,’’ I said. ‘‘You’re definitely not 
‘queer. I don’t know yet whether you’re smart or 
‘not. If you can learn to throw a good curve ball, 
I'll know you’re smart. a 
 ‘A)l right,’’? Vincent said, ‘‘a curve ball it is.’’ 

F The next day he came to e hoot with a funny cage 
\thing to wear over his face. 
““Tt’s a mask,’’ he told me. 
ie played basketball. a 
- “Do you have to wear it?’’ I asked dubiously. 
¢ ie other ae I had to wear it if I played with my 


““My dad used it when 


e Store shrift of that by Bik the boys to choose 
ides. Bob was captain for one side. Vincent was 
last chosen. Bob Malone had to choose ne 
re was no one else left. 

1 I pitch, Bob?’’ Vincent begged cca 
n practicing — a curve ball. net 


‘““My dad is dead,’’ Vincent said without any 


_I thought I was” 


the Ghtles 


by Louise Price Bell 


In homes where there are youngsters, mothers are 
wise to keep ice cream cones on hand. If this is done, 
when ice cream is made in the freezer or refrigerator, 
or bought at the store, it can be served in the cones, 
and there are no dishes and spoons to wash. The 
youngsters can run out and play while enjoying their 
cones. The crispy cones are healthful, too. 


For a party put ice cream on a plate and turn a 
cone upside down on it, at an angle, and it will look 
like a dunce cap. Make features on the round ice =e 
cream ‘‘face’’ with chocolate, and the children will Be 
be delighted. If you prefer, the ice cream may be 
placed upon a round cookie instead of a plate. 


Once you have a supply of ice cream cones, you will 
never be without them, as long as you have children 
in your home! 


— 


“ 


‘‘No,’’ shouted Bob, ‘‘you and your mosquito 
arm.’’ He shoved the right sleeve of Vincent’s shirt ie 
up to the shoulder and exposed the skinny little arm. 
‘‘Ha—ha—mosquito arm,’’ he said again. 22 

But small Vincent wasn’t ashamed. ‘‘Just see my D, 
muscele.’? He flexed his arm. aes 

To my surprise, a fairly decent muscle bulged on — 
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thing!’’, . 


—RNS 


Becoming exasperated with his toy, 
this little boy let the swear words 
slip. He corrected himself immedi- 
ately. “No, No!” he said, “Daddy 
says bad words, but I mustn’t.’ 

In families where one parent uses 
profanity it is difficult for the 
other parent to teach the children 
that this is wrong, and at the same 
time to help them maintain their 
respect for the offender. 


Your Children Are Listening 


This article serves as a re- 
minder to parents to watch 
their language, their disposi- 
tions and their attitudes toward 
each other. Because children 
are influenced by the language 
and attitudes of their parents, 
a home where good spirits and 
cheerful conversation prevail 
contributes greatly to the hap- 
piness and wholesomeness of 
the children’s personalities. 


ESAT VISITING, the mother 

and I, but with frequent in- 
terruptions as she turned to scold 
her small daughter playing near by. 
Although this mother is above 
average in education and _ intelli- 
geneo. one would never have 
guessed it by the manner in which 
she spoke to her own little girl. 
“Stop that now. If you tear that 
magazine, I’ll spank you!’’... , 
“Don’t walk on your doll blanket, 
Santa will never bring you another 
. . ““You’d better be- 


have if you know what’s good for 
you!’’ These and similar threats 
were fairly shouted at the child 
from time to time. If even I 
quailed inwardly at these harsh 
words, what must have been their 
effect on the sensitive spirit of a 
little child? 


It is true that Mary did what 
she was told when spoken to in this 
loud, rude way, but might not a 
request, quietly and firmly made, 
have been just as effective? Chil- 
dren soon learn to recognize the 
kind of voice Mother uses when 
she means to be obeyed, regardless 


of whether her tones are loud or 
soft. = 


This mother, like many others, 
had become overburdened with so- 
cial affairs, clubs, and household 
duties. Frayed nerves were the 
result, making her irritable and 
impatient with her own child. 
Likewise many fathers, absorbed 
in their work throughout a long 


by Verdia Burke 


day, come home tired and edgy, 
scolding their children at the least 
provocation. According to Win- 
ston Churehill, the test of the 
character of a man is to be found 
in what he does when he is tired. 
Many people, however, would not 


. 


rate too high in such a test. i 


The remedy is to slow down and 
reduce fatigue and nervous tension 
by eliminating the less important 
activities. Mother should give up 
some of her clubs and also her 
ambition to_be a perfect hous 
keeper. And since ‘‘man does not 
live by bread alone,’’ Father 
should not devote all his time and 
attention to making money. Par- 
ents who put first things first will 
see to it that their attitudes and 
words help to make the kind o 
home in which their children 
develop wholesome Christian - 
sonalities. 

Many parents speak ill-tem 
edly not only to their children | 


also to each other. Their quarrel- 
fing creates an unhealthy emotional 
‘atmosphere for the whole family. 
(This statement is borne out by the 
jresults of a recent study. Ques- 
itionnaires filled out anonymously 
by several thousand high school 
‘students in nine states showed that 
jone-third of the nation’s parents 
jengage in family quarrels which 
jhave disquieting and unhealthy 
effects upon the children. As 
'further evidence of family friction, 
witness the mounting divorcee rate. 
‘Because of wrangling parents, 
jhosts of children today cannot de- 
fine the word, ‘‘home,’’ as one 
schoolboy did mehen ane said, ‘‘It’s 


a place we like to be in.’’ 


It should be recognized, of 
jeourse, that no two persons are 
ilikely to agree on everything. Even 
|Christian parents sometimes resort 
}to more or less heated arguments. 
{Although these may not seriously 
jaffect the parents, such disagree- 
ments, when heard by children, 
tmay be definitely detrimental to 
itheir nervous and emotional stabil- 
jity. They are confused, uncer- 
tain. How are they to know what 
is right when even Father and 
Mother do not agree on it? Par- 
ents who properly consider their 
children’s welfare will wait until 
the end of the day or some other 
time when they can be alone to 
idiscuss their differences. 

The waiting has another ad- 
vantage. What looked like a para- 
mount issue at first may later seem 


argument. The whole situation 
an be viewed objectively and dis- 
eussed without raneor. Thus will 
develop the virtues of Christian 
patience, self-control, tolerance, 
‘cheerfulness, resulting in a hap- 
pier home. 

- Not only sharp words but swear- 
me is heard in many homes today. 
Jo longer is this habit confined to 
Bnule skinners’’ and ‘‘fishwives”’ 
a it is indulged in even by some 


‘ 


Too many fathers come home tired 
from work, and are cross with 
their children. Parents should un- 
derstand ‘‘that their attitudes and 
words help to make the kind of 
ome in which their children can 
elop wholesome Christian per- 


‘so trivial as not to be worth an— 


who regard themselves as good par- 
ents. There was a time when it 
was considered ungentlemanly to 
swear in the presence of ladies. 
Now the ‘‘ladies’’ themselves have 
taken it up, mothers included. It 
is said that the modern woman 
bursts into profanity instead of 
tears. Sadly enough, many chil- 
dren learn profane words from 
both father and mother. 


One mother who still considers 
herself a good church member was 
embarrassed to hear her young 
daughter swearing at another child 
in the church school nursery. The 
daughter was only repeating words 
she had heard her mother say. In 
another family where only the fa- 
ther used profanity, the mother 
forbade the little boy to ‘‘say such 
bad words even if Daddy does.”’ 
Later when Tommy became exas- 
perated with a toy, the swear 
words slipped out. ‘‘No, no!’’ he 
corrected himself immediately. 
‘‘Daddy says bad words, but I 


mustn’t.’ Under such circum- 
stances, how can Tommy have the 
respect and admiration for his 


father that every child should have 
for his parents? 

And how can children learn rey- 
erence tor God when they hear his 
name used irreverently? The Third 
Commandment, like all the rest, is 
not right just because it is in the 
Bible; but it is in the Bible because 
it is right. Parents who break this 
commandment are guilty of teach- 
ing a wrong attitude toward God, 
as well as cheapening and coarsen- 
ing their children’s habits of 
speech. Even when an occasion 
demands strong words, as some- 
times happens, surely there are 
enough clean, decent, foreeful ex- 
pressions in the English language 
that can be used effectively—and 
even more effectively than oaths. 

That children copy the attitudes 
and language patterns of their par- 
ents should cause fathers and 
mothers: to realize the importance 
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When the mother of the family is overburdened with social affairs, clubs, 


and household duties, time to spend with her children is scarce. 


Worse, she 


is often irritable and impatient with them, thereby depriving these young 
personalities of the sense of well-being so necessary for their proper develop- 


of setting a good example. It is 
amazing what children’s play will 
f reveal to parents about themselves. 
‘<Stop it this minute,’’ storms lit- 
tle Betty, shaking her doll angrily 
at its imaginary misdeed and echo- 
ing her mother’s words and very 
tones of voice. Where there is more 
than one child, parents may over- 
hear their own angry words re- 
peated in their children’s quarrel- 
ing. They may even get some 
‘“‘back-talk’’ that sounds strangely 
& familiar. Children are highly imi- 
? tative; parents must be what they 
want their children to be. 
= Furthermore, parents should 
i; realize that habits formed in child- 
hood are likely to endure through- 
out life and in turn even be handed 
down to descendants yet unborn. 
Yes, ‘‘the sins of the fathers’’ in 
giving voice to ugly expressions 
r _ and profane words may ‘‘be visited 
upon the children even to the 
_ third generation.’? On the other 
hand, a legacy of pure, kindly 
_ Speech is one of the greatest bless- 
ings that can be bequeathed to 
Sper. 
Hven a eee s health may be af- 


< 


or ti 
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eit Roorkee Hewirdin 
its and unreasonable scoldings 
hildren to lose a feeling of 
ity which | isa basic ees in 


ment. 


chologists say, often lays the foun- 
dation for mental ill-health in later 
life. Strangely enough, many par- 
ents who are most careful to pro- 
vide good medical care for their 
children inflict deep injuries on 
their minds and spirits every day. 
Too much emotional conflict may 
affect the child, even physically, 
his distraught nerves causing poor 
appetite, indigestion, and _  dis- 
turbed sleep. ‘‘A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine,’’ runs 
the proverb, ‘“‘but a broken spirit 
drieth the bones.’’ 


Important, too, are the mem- 
ories of early experiences. We re- 
member our childhood home as 
long as we live. If pleasant con- 
versation, poise, and peace charac- 
terized that early home, these mem- 
ories bring us life-long joy. But 
to remember faultfinding parents, 
rude talk, and bitter blasphemous 
words can make for only unhap- 
piness. How fortunate the person 
who can say, ‘‘From the home of 
my childhood, I have brought only 
happy memories.’’ 

A home where good spirits and 
cheerful conversation prevail is 


especially important in these times 


of world strife and tension. If 
the home is a battle ground, where 
then can peace be found ? Every- 
one (especially children) needs 


ee. 
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me kind of trom th that pine serve 


in one of his Beatitudes for Fam. 
ilies: 
‘‘Happy is the family 
Whose home has the light 
Of love and a cheerful spirit. 


‘‘Hor a smile in the morning 
Is the beginning of a happy day} 
And kind words at the breakfast 
table 
Carry their influence through 
many hours. 


‘« Pleasant experiences in the home 
Spread so far in the world out- 


side 
That a home of kindness and un- 
derstanding 
Is the beginning of a world at 
peace.’’* 


Once when traveling during 
World War II, I read this warn- 
ing posted in a train coach, “‘ Pipe 
down, soldier, Berlin’s listening.” 
A paraphrase of this admonition 
might well be given to parents. 
‘Pipe down, parents, your chil- 
dren are listening.’’ If parents 
would heed this advice, homes 
would become more peaceful and 
thus spread abroad their influence 
for peace in the world. 

But excuses are made. ‘‘I know 
I get irritated easily,’’ some par- 
ents confess, ‘‘but it’s just my na- 
ture and I can’t help it. I blow 
up and then say things I’m sorry 
for later.’? Well then, be sure to 
Say you are sorry. That will help, 
and if you really mean what you 
say you will try to avoid a repeti- 
tion of such outbursts in the fu- 
ture. 


Though it may not be easy, se- 
renity and self-control can be de 
veloped. But you must determi 
to do so and discipline yourself 
that end. Try to take a charitab 
view of others’ faults, inclu 
your children’s, remembering thar 
you, too, are not perfect. 


always have things to suit hit 
To get a sense of proportio 
also help by keeping tri 
ters from looming too la 
then, too, you must mais 


T. Flynn, Harcourt, 


by Grace Goodman 


. It was a chilly morning in the fall of 1852. A 
* tall, well-built, rather handsome man, clad in a fash- 
ionable suit and sporting a large diamond stickpin 
' at his neck, drove his tired horse into his backyard 
near Owego, New York. Doe Rockefeller was home 
} again. 

A boy who had been milking the cow ran to the 
house, calling, ‘‘Father’s home! Father’s home!’’ 
_And a teen-age girl, two younger boys, and a little 
girl spilled out of the house to welcome him, while 
his wife waited, smiling, in the doorway. Their joy- 

' ful reunion was a swift one, however; the boys had 
to be at school by 8:30, and it was not their custom 
| to be late. 
A few minutes later, the young milker, John Davi- 
' son Rockefeller, started down the River Road on his 
way to Owego Academy, three miles from his subur- 
| ban home. He was a diligent, if not brilliant, scholar, 
enjoying and excelling in mathematics. John was 
‘serious and thoughtful, mature beyond his thirteen 
_-years. Already he had felt the responsibilities of 
being the man of the house while his father was off 
on some mysterious journey. 

His father, William Avery Rockefeller, was a 
traveling ‘‘doctor,’’ selling patent medicine to In- 
dians and frontier settlers. He also engaged in 
money lending, horse-trading, land speculation, and 
_timber- selling, and often boasted that he had never 
_ been bested in a deal. 
- Since his ‘‘profession’’ was better carried on in 
the frontier regions, he was forced to be away from 
his New York State home for long periods of time. 
These long absences, and the way he returned with 

full pockets and extravagant tales, made his neigh- 
bors somewhat suspicious of him. But everybody 


a 


i iked Big Bill—you could not help but admire his 
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| (Photograph reproduced from GOD’S GOLD, 
Brace and Company, 
permission of the publisher) 


‘To Work. to Save 
and to Give™ 


wart peur his gay Spirits, his cleverness at — 
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John D. Rockefeller in 1888 


shooting and games, and his sense of civie respon- 
sibility. 

It was Bill Rockefeller who had headed the drive 
for the new school in his former home of Moravia; 
it was Bill Rockefeller who went ahead and stocked 
the lake with pickerel while the other men were still 
talking about doing it; it was Bill Rockefeller who 
was called upon to collect the school taxes. 

But it was also Bill Rockefeller who loaned money 
at ten per cent and foreclosed promptly if it was not 
repaid. He was a shrewd businessman, who wanted 
his sons to be the same. For this reason he began 
early to bargain with them; to buy and sell small 
articles with them, and, if he could, to get the best 
of them in a deal. He once said: ‘‘I cheat my boys 
every chance I get. I want.to make ’em sharp. I 
trade with the boys and skin ’em and I just beat 
em every time I can. I want to make ’em sharp.”’ * 

He himself had prospered; when he came home 
from a business trip, he would pay all the acecumu- 
lated bills in one lump payment. Once this came to 
over a thousand dollars, quite a sum for the 1850’s! 
And his children adored him. John D. said later: 
‘To my father I owe a great debt in that he himself — 
trained me to practical ways . . . he taught me the 
principles and methods of business.’’ 

In contrast to their easygoing, fun-loving father, 
Elizabeth Davison Rockfeller must have seemed stern 
and cold to her children. The daughter of a pros- _ 
perous Scoteh farmer, Eliza had met and married _ 
the dashing young peddler without her father’ Ss ts 
blessing; in fact, legend has it that he would have Sas 
forbidden the marriage if he had had the Dover but Ne 


John D.’s Parents 
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Eliza Davison Rockefeller 


(Photographs reproduced from JOHN D. ROCKE- 
FELLER, by Allan Nevins, Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
by special permission of the publisher) 
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where three more children were born, and the young- ; 
est girl died. With Bill away much of the time, 
Eliza had to manage the farm, the hired hands, the | 
maid, and her five children. It is no wonder sheff 
found it necessary to be strict. | 

John recalled that once during a whipping he con-j 
vineed his mother that he was innocent of the of} 
fense for which he was being punished. She re 
plied: ‘‘Very well, son. But we have gone so far 
that we may as well proceed. It will be eredited for 
your account the next time.’’ 

Another time, John and his younger brother Will 
were out skating on the river at night, a practice 
which had been strictly forbidden. While there, they 
heard eries for help, and discovered a playmate who | 
had fallen through the ice. John succeeded in res- | 
cuing him, and the boys decided that since they had | 
saved a life, it would be safe to tell their mother. | 
She rejoiced with them, then promptly whipped them 
for disobedience ! 

Eliza had the children do their share of the work. 
For example, John and Will each had half of the 
kitchen garden to water, cultivate, and clear of weeds. 


She also encouraged the boys to earn what money 
they eould. John’s first business venture was rais-_ 
ing turkey chicks to sell—a project which his mother 
had suggested to him. And what he earned, he saved. 
By the time he was thirteen, he had enough money to 
be able to lend a neighboring farmer $50.00 (at seven 
per cent interest, of course), again at his mother’s 
suggestion. 

Kliza was a devoted Christian, who early trained 
her children to go to Sunday school and chureh with 
her. The daily Bible-reading was not neglected. 
From the time he began to earn money, John was 
encouraged to give to the church. ‘‘From the be- 
ginning,’’ he said, ‘‘I was trained to work, to save, 
and to give.’’ That this early training stayed with 
him is evident in the way he set up the Rockefeller 
Foundation and other philanthropic organizations 
later in his life. Eventually he gave away over $530,- 
(00,000, a good percentage of it to church projects. 


That his youthful training stayed with him is also 
shown by the fact that when John went to Cleveland 
to finish high school and start his first job, he sought 
out the Hrie Street Baptist Church and attended it 
faithfully. At the age of eighteen, he became a 
trustee, and he was made head of the mortgage-rais- 
ing committee soon after. This fusion of his father’s — 
traiming in business and his mother’s influence in- 
religion is often evident. — : 

When John was eleven, the family had moved from ; 
Moravia to the near-by city of Owego, where the boys | 
finished grade school at the Owego Academy. Two 
years: later, the Rockefellers “made another move, 
this time to a farm near Strongsville, Ohio, a small 
town about thirteen miles from Cleveland, Ohio. 
John and his brother William went to Central High 
School in the city, ing i L ? 


and occasionally coming home on week ends. 


| 
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‘by Esther Miller Payler 


| 7] & CAN’T afford a trip this 
1 summer,’’ groaned a young 
gmother. ‘‘We just won’t have a 
Ivacation at all!’’ Perhaps there 
yare many others who cannot take 
ja trip this summer, but everyone 
fean have not only one, but many 
vacations. They won’t cost much 
Jmoney—just thought and ingenu- 
‘ity. These vacations may not be 
{trips to faraway places, but they 
ican be just as enjoyable as if they 
) were. 
| When asked for advice, George 
)} Washington Carver said, ‘‘ Begin 
fwhere you are. Use what you 
have.’’ This advice might well 
apply to any family who wants 
and needs a vacation. If the 
imother will follow this advice en- 
/thusiastically, she can soon get co- 
j operation from the other members 
lof her family. ‘‘Begin where you 
iare,’’ would mean that first of all 
you want to see what you have 
‘right at home, in your neighbor- 
hood or city. Often we do not 
““see’’ what we are accustomed to. 
Vacation is a time for relaxation, 
change, and refreshment. Look at 
your surroundings, really look, and 
you may be surprised to. find many 
possibilities for a real vacation 
right where you are. 

‘‘Use what you have’’ belongs 
right along with the first part of 
the advice. You may have all 
kinds of resources for a real vaca- 
tion right under your nose. May- 


The best vacations are often those 
which require the least time and 
expense. Here, father and son find 
relaxation, a change of scenery, 
and plenty of good fresh air in 


cursion, ‘‘The more interests you 
and your family have, the more 
vacations, even if they are brief, 
the happier and healthier you will 
be and much easier to get along 
wit ye) 
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what is probably only a day’s ex- ~ 


be you have a pienic table and an 
outdoor grill which is not used as 
much as it could be. Perhaps you 
are not working to capacity the 
labor-saving devices which you 
have and which could give you 
more time. Could it be that you 
are not sharing the responsibilities 
and work of the family, but doing 


more than your share yourself? 
‘‘“Many hands make light work’’ 
for all, instead of a burden to one. 

One family, making an inventory 
of places to go in their own city, 
found a Natural History Museum 
which they had never visited. 
When they did finally go there, 
they found it fascinating. One of 
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the boys has started a rock collec- 
tion and is reading books on geol- 
ogy as a result of their repeated 
visits to this place they had over- 
looked. 

Undoubtedly, there are places of 
historic interest and natural beauty 
near your home, which you have 
not seen. Day or half-day trips to 
these places make good vacations, 
even if brief. People from all over 
the country go to visit the Bok 
Singing Tower in Florida. Yet a 
family living within ten miles for 
ten years has not been there. 

Vacations need not be confined 
to summer. They can be scattered 
throughout the year like bright 
threads in a tapestry. 

No matter how busy you are as 
a mother and homemaker, with 
ehiidren and home demanding at- 
tention, each day you need an 
island of aloneness and change if 
you wish to keep efficient and 
serene for all the demands of your 
days. If you can spare only ten 
minutes, take it. You will more 
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than make it up in your working 
time, for this breathing spell will 
give you a second wind. 

Roger W. Babson, internation- 
ally known statistician, says in an 
article that he takes a brief nap 
and twenty minutes of quiet wor- 
ship in the middle of his busy 
days. He finds faith and power 
in this lull. 

When her other children are in 
school and the baby is taking his 
morning nap, Emma puts her 
work aside for half an. hour and 
reads her favorite magazines and 
books. For the rest of the day she 
has refreshing thoughts and does 
not dwell on petty grievances. 

In the morning before Mary be- 
gins her work, and after her chil- 
dren and husband are gone, she 


Work on a collection or a hobby of 
any kind will give you the change 
you need to keep you efficient and 
serene for your many duties. 


Often, we ignore scenic beauty near 
our own home or city. Why not | 
make a ‘‘vacation’’ of a trip to 
the near-by countryside where you | 
may appreciate for the first time | 
that which has gone unnoticed, per- 
haps for years. 


studies her church school lesson.| 
She finds these daily quarter-hours 
much better than a longer hard- 
to-spare time. These short vaca-jj 
tions take her away from house-} 
hold cares. 

Ada digs in her garden a little# 
each day during school vacation} 
and her children help. When) 
there is no outdoor garden, she} 
works with her house plants and} 
studies seed catalogs and garden 
books. | 

A mother with all her children | 
in school spends two afternoons 4 | 
week making calls for the church. | 
She is rendering a service and sav- | 
ing the church from paying to) 
have this done. She finds rest 
from her housework in the change | 
and. contacts with others. : 


“A grandmother, who baby-sits 


many evenings, works on quilts as 


she does so. These quilts are used 
by church institutions to whom 
she gives them. This is relaxing 
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| =~ A WORD TO PARENTS 


The materials on this page 
and on the next two pages 
are for your use in moments 
- of worship with your chil- 
| dren. If you have a family 
worship service daily in your 
home, some of the materials 
here may be used at that 


time. If you use Secret 
Place, you may find that 
some of them fit into the 


meditations in that booklet. 
Or, if you and your child 
have quiet moments together, 
apart from the regular fam- 
- ily worship, the poems, songs 
- and other materials given 
- here may help you share an 
- experience of worship. 
Some of the poems, songs 
and prayers suggested here 
are from the graded church 
school materials. If your 
chureh uses these materials, 
your child will have brought 
home the books or leaflets in 
which these poems and other 
materials appear. He will 
enjoy using these with you at 
home. _ 
The worship 
given here are divided into 
three sections: (a) for the 
 8-year-olds, (b) for the 4- 
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6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds. Should 
your child want to make his 
own book of devotions, cut, 
or let your child cut, along 
the colored border of each 
small page. He may paste 
- each of these pages into a 
- loose-leaf or spiral notebook, 
or on sheets of paper of uni- 
- form size which he ean tie 
together with a ribbon. | 
It is hoped that the mate- 
rials on these pages will help 
you as you guide your child 
‘in worship experiences. 
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and 5-year-olds; (c) for the 


TRESOURCES FOR WORSHIP IN THE FAMILY 
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To Use with Children Three Years Old . .. 


Theme for July: TEACH US TO PRAY 
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Pray then like this: 


Our Father who art in heaven, 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done, 

On earth as it is in heaven. 

Gwe us this day ow daily bread; 

And forgive us ow debts, 

As we also have forgiven our debt- 
ors; 

And lead us not into temptation, 

But delwer us from evil. 

For if you forgwe men thew tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father also will 
forgwe you; but if yow do not for- 
give men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgiwe your trespasses. 


—MarrHEew 6:9-15. 


This prayer, which Jesus used 
in the long ago to help teach his 
disciples how to pray, has been 
used through the ages both as a 
prayer and as a pattern and guide 
for other prayers. Just as Jesus 
felt the need and desire for pray- 
ing to God, the Father, we, today, 


need the strength, power and 


contact with God, which comes 
through prayer. 


We have the opportunity to 
help our children, even when they 
are only three years old, to begin 
to know how to pray and to be- 
gin to develop a vital prayer life. 

This can be done by making our 
own prayer life as meaningful as 
possible. That would mean there 
probably would be regular times 
for praying, such as at mealtime, 
at bedtime, or at the family wor- 
ship period. Let the children be- 
come accustomed to seeing their 
parents at prayer. 

At other times when you and 
your three-year-old have shared a 
happy experience, voice a simple 
expression of prayer such as ‘‘We 
are glad for happy times,’’ ‘‘We 
are glad for good times at home,’’ 
and the like. As your child grows 
older, he will be able to voice his 
own prayers, in his own words. 

Just as Jesus in the long ago 
taught his disciples to pray, we 
must teach our children to pray. 
Ht we have not already started, 
today is the time to begin. 


—EHva Luoma 
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To Use with Children Four and Five Years Old . - - 


the broken lines and paste each small page into your ow 


(Cut along 


THANKS FOR FOOD 
It is good to give thanks to the Lorp. 


OUR FATHER 
—Psaum 92:1. 


Prayer ie; 


God, our Father, we are glad for the rich soil 


It is good to give thanks to the Lorp. 
—Psatm 92:1. 


P. ray er 


: and for seeds to plant to grow food. We are 
God, our Father, I am glad that Jesus said 


glad you planned for sunshine and rain to help 


that you love us as a good father loves his chil- 
the seeds to grow. We are glad men work for 


dren. I am glad that you love your children 


everywhere. Amen. 


for food. Amen. ae 


MY PRAYER 


A PRAYER WHEN I AM SORRY Be | 

PB rayer | ro 

Dear God, it is hard to say “I « Be 
when I have been unkind or. | 


It is good to give thanks to the Lorp. 
—Psaum 92:1. 


you by taking care of gardens and crops so that 


we can have good food to eat. Thank you, God, — 


n book about God’s love and care.) 


ee oe, a 
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To Use with Boys and Girls Six, Seven and Eight Years Old . . . 


. ¥ 
(Cut along the broken lines and paste each small page into your own book of devotions. ) 


Pleat eee ttt ttt ttle tot tr | rt or ee EEE 


remember that you are the father of all people 


food we have so that no one will be hungry. 


a aR 


‘1 and that you love us all. Amen. 
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You will find it easier to fulfill 
your duties as a parent, if you 
can learn to project yourself 
into the frame of reference of 
your child and thereby come 
closer to understanding his 
feelings and actions. To feel 
secure, a child must receive 
continuing reassurance and en- 
couragement from his parents 
which they can give only if they 
understand his needs. 


‘| {HE CARTERS’ DINNER 

TABLE became the setting for 
an increasingly familiar form of 
conflict. 

Ten-year-old Dick appealed to 
his father, ‘‘But, Dad, I waited 
for you to take me! All the boys 
say it’s a good show.’’ 

“Just another movie,’’ his 
father expostulated, rising from 
the table. ‘‘I’m too tired tonight. 
Now that ends it, son.’’ 

Eseaping to his den with news- 
paper and cigar, Mr. Carter dis- 
missed the incident with some 
sense of guilt, for earlier in the 
month he had excused himself in a 

like fashion from attending a Scout 
<4 court of honor and a baseball game 

i of Dick’s cherished league. 

: Rebellious and hurt, Dick 
a stormed to his room and cried. 
Later, he teased his sister until 
r she, too, was in tears, then argued 

about going to bed. 

_ “‘Whatever is the matter with 
that boy!’ worried Dick’s mother. 
“ilis father is away all week, yet 

Be, Dick acts up as soon as he comes 
home. He’s losing interest in 

Scouts and baseball, too.’’ 

By shat “You and Dad don’t care about 


Children NEE 


me,’’? accused Dick. ‘‘You won’t 
let me do anything I want to do.”’ 
The real reason was hidden, even 
from himself. And hidden from 
Dick’s father was his role as a 
responsible parent. 

Many families find themselves 
deadlocked in similar situations. 
Starting as little matters, these 
situations reflect a far deeper prob- 
lem and produce a widening gap 
between parent and child. Fathers 
like Mr. Carter are called ‘‘a cross 
between an absentee landlord and 
an occasional guest.’’ Harassed 
by the business world, they some- 
times altogether abandon their 
vital role as parents. 


The growing child desperately 
needs parents who can help him 
to develop a feeling of personal 
adequacy as an individual. 

Constructive family relation- 
ships rest on a lasting feeling of 
genuine affection and sincere con- 
cern for the viewpoint of each 
member, making him feel sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of 
‘“‘earing,’’ or love. 

Down the block, Bob West pre- 
sented his family with the same 
Suggestion Dick Carter proposed 
at his family’s dinner table. 

Mrs. West suggested, ‘‘Why 
don’t we all go to see the movie? 
The reviews have been favorable.’’ 

‘“‘Let’s do!’’ Sister reacted de- 
lightedly. 

‘““Three against one!’’ said Mr. 
West in mock dismay. ‘‘This pie- 
ture will call for a powwow after- 
ward.’’ 

After the movie, the West 
family had cocoa and cake before 
retiring. Their customary ‘‘pow- 
wow’’ consisted of hashing over 
the evening’s entertainment. 


‘“‘T gee what you mean, Dad,” 
Bob conceded. ‘‘A really goo 
athlete wouldn’t get mixed up inj 
bad living, not if he had a decent 
home life. But the acting was 
tops.’’ 

‘“‘There were important truths 
in that movie, even if it had a 
weak plot,’’ Mr. West pointed out. 
‘‘Tt was well worth seeing.’’ 

Bob gained new standards of 
judgment by discussing the movie 
with his parents. He gained added 
respect for his father’s ideas and 
a sense of family sharing which 
was denied to Dick Carter. 


Even small children, treated as 
‘little folk,’’ respond well to the 
habit of talking over matters im- 
portant to them. 

““‘T going to cut bunny’s ears 
off,’’ a three-year-old stated, way- 
ing his mother’s sewing shears over 
his toy bunny. 

“Tf you do, your bunny won’t 
hear you when you sing him to 
sleep. Poor bunny!’’ his mother 
warned calmly. 4 

The boy carefully laid the 
dangerous scissors down. ‘‘ Poor 
bunny, I won’t cut off your ears 
I love you, bunny. Don’t yot 
know that, bunny?’’ = 4 

‘Good boy,’’ his mother ap- 
proved, quietly removing 
sharp-pointed weapon. Her 
beamed at the words of prais 

Snatching the scissors ; 
spanking the child, another mo 
might have produced gr 
breaches of conduct later. 
pathy,’’ or a way of putti 
selves into the child’s ‘‘fra 
reference,’’? as the psych 
call it, will make unde 
parents, even of the v 


\ 


mderstanding 


To achieve this understanding, 


parents can learn to form habits 


}of looking beneath the surface in 


i 
| 
y 
f 
[ 
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judging their children’s often in- 
nocent actions. No special tech- 
niques of psychology need be in- 
volved. Sympathy, appreciation, 


jand respect for a child’s problem, 
jand mastery of self in dealing 


‘with it. 


These are marks of in- 


i creasing maturity in the parent. 


Parents have a high calling. By 


: patience and effort, they win the 
}sort of love from their children 


that is worth while. They lose it 
by lack of understanding. To be 


‘successful, they show the kind of 


farents 


atudy Article and Study Guide 


loving discipline that changes com- 
mands into suggestions, and sug- 
gestions into ideas. Security in 
his parents’ love is essential for a 
child’s adjustment to life in gen- 
eral and to the specific develop- 
ment of his total personality. 


Both parents must cooperate in 
this effort, for one-sided parent- 
hood is erippling. 

The word ‘‘discipline’’ has its 
roots in the word ‘‘disciple.’’ And 
children truly are ‘‘disciples’’ of 
both parents, good or bad though 
they may be. 

‘‘And Jesus advanced in stature 
and in wisdom, and in favor with 


—Lil and Al Bloom 
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God and man.’’ Fortunate are 
parents who, from the start of 
parenthood, embrace this ideal of 
erowth. 

All parents know that children 
need to grow physically. It is 
relatively easy nowadays for them 
to give their children diets con- 
taining proper amounts of meat, 
eggs, orange juice, green vege- 
tables, and milk. They prohibit 
excesses of sugar and send their 
little ones to doctors and dentists 
for regular check-ups. Under 
such wise care, boys and girls grow 
stronger and taller. 


Not as many parents are aware 
of the child’s need to grow in men- 
tal maturity, or wisdom. Parents, 
to be really understanding, must 
meet this need as consistently as 
they plan diets. For it is in the 
home that the human being first 
develops attitudes that make a dif- 
ference in his life. 


Here, the child interacts inti- 
mately with others. 


curiosity, he will nurture feelings, 
not of rejection, but of belong- 
ingness. 

Just as eating three eggs, a half 
eup of milk, some butter and 
seasonings is not the same as eat- 
ing an omelet, incomplete learn- 
ing is not satisfactory for a child. 
Parents must carry through the 


kind of learning that they want 


their children to have. For in- 


stance, saying, ‘“‘I don’t know,” to — bf 


a child’s questioning, is better 


In the home, ‘‘the child interacts — 
intimately with others. If the home — 


is sympathetic toward his growing 


curiosity, he will nurture feelings, 
not of rejection, but of belonging- 
ness.’’ f % 


If the home _ 
is sympathetic toward his growing 


W 
iz 


than not answering at all. Better 
still is the effort to point the diree- 
tion by saying, ‘‘I don’t know, but 
maybe we can find south ako: 
whatever answer is sought, it must 
be shared to be enjoyed benefi- 
cially. 

A boon to many parents is the 
encyclopedia. Also, parents with 
trained church backeround find 


the family Bible their richest 
source of truths. 
Many effective answers that 


‘stick’? in life situations, for even 
the smallest family member, come 
from play activities that develop 
skill with clay, paintbrush, or 
other materials. Whether hiking 
in the woods or planting a garden, 
parent and child reach a high 
point of understanding by the 
mere act of doing things together. 

The question ‘‘What is God?’’ 
stumps most parents at one time 
or another. Jimmy’s father used 
it as a starting point in his son’s 
spiritual growth and in his own 
thinking. 

Looking at a tiny seed that he 
held in his hand one day, he gave 
it to Jimmy to plant, saying, ‘‘Son, 
in that seed is a new life, the life 
of a flower. If we bury it in the 
earth and water it, it will grow. 
I can’t tell you the secret that 
makes the flower grow. But it is 
a great power. Your mother and 
I call the souree of that power 
God.”’ 

_ From his early absorption with 
the first moist, green shoot, then 
the flower, Jimmy’s questing car- 
‘ried over into many fields, in- 
cluding astronomy. One evening, 
as he and his parents looked up- 
ward at-the stars, his father re- 
peated the verse, ‘‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the 

_ firmament showeth His handiwork. 
y unto day uttereth speech, and 
te night showeth knowl- 


a 


igs pause, Jimmy Spoke with 
and reverence, mee the 


_ younger. 


scornful, 


all times, even though they may 
not like everything he does, is an 
art. Parents do not learn this art 
overnight. It must be cultivated. 
It is a gentle but firm method of 
helping a child to build up his own 
controls and to build them into his 
life. 

Parents need to show respect 
for a child in order to gain respect 
as parents. The give and take of 
ideas is an essential part of family 
living. The household where 
Tommy may be seen—and indeed, 
shown off—but not heard, is not a 
happy one. Tommy may grow up 
to be shy and uncertain. Or he 
may grow up to scorn those whose 
ideas do not agree with his! 


STUDY GUIDE 


Teader’s Preparation: 


1. Remind those who will be present 
at the meeting to read the article so 
that specific areas of thought may be 
touched upon during the evening discus- 
sion. For instance, emotional conflict 
in the home and its outcome; the right 
kind of discipline for growth; fears 
and how to dispel them; hospitality 
in the home and the forms it may take 
for small children; ‘‘growing upward 
and outward’’ in social ways through 
the school and church. 


2. Efforts might be made to sponsor 
this as a ‘‘pop’’ session for parents. 
Invitations might be sent out well in 
advance to Mom and Dad. Intermediate 
girls might be encouraged to offer their 
services, gratis, as baby sitters while 
parents attend the study group. A sug- 
gestion box for questions to be dis- 
cussed might be used to advantage. 


3. Assignments for short book re- 
views could make this a more profitable 
evening for all. A favorite expression 
of parents is, ‘‘I wish I had found time 
to read that book when Tommy was 


It would have helped so 
much.’’ 


Many parents an not read books help- 
ful to them because they are bewildered 
by the array of literature aimed at 
them. Some parents are downright 
assuring themselves that a 
little ‘¢ ae sense’? carried their par- 
ents along the same road. Times have 


changed, and so have parents in many — 
respects, so this. ent a is not Bice 


Ways sound! = 
An) ae basi al 
ade. 


Little children often display) 
fears. The fear of falling and they 
fear of a loud noise are common] 
to babies. But other fears often! 
come from lack of security in theiry 
parents’ love or because of adult} 
thoughtlessness. Children to whom} 
parents do not give a sane attitude} 
toward death, for instance, are} 
likely to develop morbid fears out} 
of proportion to the natural event. | 

Marianne had been told about} 
the dead tulip bulbs long before } 
her puppy died. She knew that | 
the tulip bulbs were sleeping until 
spring when they blossomed into 
beautiful flowers. Her mother 


i 


(Continued on page 28) 
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When Children 
Come With You J 


Plan to have a leader who may: 


Conduct a Story Hour. Stories illus- 
trating Christian patriotism would be 
appropriate this month. = 

Guide in Making Articles. The sum- 
mer months give children more time 
to make things and to develop worth- 
while hobbies. Read the article, ‘‘ You 
Child Needs a Hobby,’’ in this maga- 
zine. Other suggestions may be found 
in books such as Holiday Craft and 
Fun by Joseph Leeming, and Here’s 
How and When, by Armilda Keiser. 

Direct Games. Good books of games 
may be secured from your church or 
public library. Games for Boys” 
Girls, by E. O. Harbin, contains a 
for children of all ages. 


Plan a Special Project. If you 
the children to have part in the 
servance of Freedom and Democ: 
Sunday and there is not time o 
day, you might plan the emphasis — 
this hour. Disciple materials may — 
obtained by writing to Mrs. Ruth M 
ner, 222 §. Downey 7 = E 
a 7, Indiana. 7a 


\Plans for the Meeting: 


Devotional period. The following 
iscripture passages might be used: 
|Matthew 18:1-2; Luke 2:52. 
| The books to be reviewed and a num- 
pber of others from the near-by library 
be a le on a table. pus 


y of materials avail- 
The local book shop will usually 
cooperate in this type of study group. 
Simple mimeographed ideas for en- 


ithe overactive child, or for answering 
‘stock questions of the curious child 
‘might be welcome to the parents pres- 


} Questions that should be considered 
on the basis of the reading program 
fmay be briefly stated, as follows: 


) 1. How can the problem of absentee 
‘parent, or parents, be handled so that 
sthe child does not develop a sense of 
[ rejection? 


DIRECTIONS: 
over their numbered dashes. 


squares indicate word endings. 


A Green spots in the desert 


BIBLEGRAM 
By Hhbla E. Allen 


Guess the words defined below and write them 
Then transfer each letter to the 
correspondingly numbered square in the pattern. 


Reading from left to right, you will find that the filled 
pattern contains a selected quotation from the Bible. 5 


(Parents may be surprised to find that 
much of the absenteeism may be elim- 
inated in the case of many mothers, 
who do not have a high enough opinion 
of their role as mothers to stay home 
and practice it. -Adgd that fathers, 
who are away much of the time, may 
study definite ways of overcoming this 
drawback to successful parenthood. 
Mothers, on the whole, have privileges 
denied to fathers. Witness the effect 
that a kitchen, filled with satisfying 
aromas, can have on a hungry child, 
bursting into the house after school! ) 

2. How can parents ‘‘make them- 
selves over’’ so that they are truly 
understanding of their children’s needs? 

(Many parents will be happy to find 
that they are not the only ones beset 
with problems that try their patience 
and seem to make negative all their 
well-planned efforts to be ‘‘good’’ par- 
ents. Bedwetting, thumbsucking, 
Johnny’s difficulties in getting along 
with the neighbors, and Mary’s shy- 
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@ Place to keep food ----_- 
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stance 


V Sounded the horn es a 


- What which is behind you 

when the sun is low be- 
Ngee ge Lip Rai Lorew youn esas ae 
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ness at school and her squabbling with 
brother at home all have a familiar 
ring. When parents can discuss even 
these simple problems with other par- 
ents, they are engaging in good group 
therapy. ) 

3. Why are Bob and Jane ‘‘good’’ 
at home and not ‘‘good’’ when they 
are away from home and ‘‘on their 
own’’? 

(Such a question is revealing, in 
many cases, of instances where con- 
trols are not built into a child’s life. 
Often children are ‘‘good’’ at home 
from a sense of guilt, or because their 
controls have been imposed by force. 
This question tends to bring forth ideas 
on discipline. Husbands may find 
themselves at odds with their wives on 
the subject of what constitutes ‘‘dis- 
cipline.’’ Disagreement on this subject 
between parents is a definite weakness.) 

4, What ways can parents use to grow 
more mature themselves? 


(Continued on page 27) 
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This Is the Way We Did It - - - 


the Showoff 


by Rosalie W. Doss 


‘‘What makes Ann act like that every 
time we have company?’’ asked my hus- 
band as he watched our five-year-old 
playing quietly after our guests had 
gone. 

I had begun to wonder, too. Of late 
every time we had callers Ann went 
into her little act. And it was quite 
an act; put on for the sole purpose 
of making herself the center of atten- 
tion. 


She was quite successful in accom- 
plishing this, but distressingly so. Ann 
i interrupted when others were talking. 
4 If she was hushed, her voice only rose 
higher and higher. Then everyone was 
forced to stop until Ann had had her 
say. Or Ann would start a racing game 
around and around the chairs of our 
guests. 


Ann, who was a sweet-natured child 
when she was in the bosom of her fam- 
ily, was fast becoming a little nuisance 
and a pest as soon as guests entered 
our door. 


It was quite puzzling and embarrass- 
ing to have such a little showoff. And 

aA certainly didn’t help to put our callers 
ease. 


ae watched Ann closely after this when 
had visitors. Soon I realized some- 
i th ig of which I had not been aware 
before. Quite unconsciously, my hus- 
d and I were leaving Ann out of 
y plans. Where we were a 
sely knit family in other matters, we 
ignored Ann where guests 
sepneerted. 


ground. She did the only thing a small 
child could do. By showing off, she 
was trying to remind us that she was 
there. She wanted to share our com- 
pany with us as she did our daily tasks 
and family fun. 


After that we began to prepare Ann 
when guests were expected. We told her 
who was coming and that she might help 
to make our guests welcome and com- 
fortable. 


If tea or coffee was to be served, Ann 
passed out the napkins. She also served 
such things as cookies or slices of cake. 

I also fixed a ‘‘company play box.’’ 
This box was put aside and taken out 
when company came. In the box were 
crayons, drawing paper, a tracing book, 
and several colored pencils. If our 
callers had small children with them, I 
saw to it that there was enough mate- 
rial in the box for Ann to share with 
the tiny guests. 


Since this box was ‘‘special,’’? Ann 
felt privileged to enjoy it when com- 
pany came. 
the material to make gifts for the 
guests. So she drew pictures, one for 
each guest. 

Not only did this keep Ann quiet and 
occupied while the adults visited with 
each other, but it also made her feel 
important. She was busy making a 
present for the guests to take home with 
them. And, of course, she was allowed 
to help wait on the guests when re- 
freshments were served. 


After this Ann felt a part of com- 


_ pany plans. She no longer found it 


necessary to be a noisy showoff. She 


had her own special role to eae ies ec 
Ens i Nees Paes 


She was encouraged to use — 


Missed Opportunities 
(Continued from page 4) 


7. Finally, almost everything in th 
way of Christian education in the hom 
depends upon the faithful living out da 
by day of Christian pr inciples. A life of 
consistent Christian living is the best 
teacher of Christianity. Dean Inge once 
said, ‘‘ The worst enemies of Christianity 
are the Christians.’’ Now this is impor- 
tant—if Christianity will not work where 
there are four or five people, in this 
little area of the home, how can we say 
we have something which will solve the 
ills of the community, the nation, the 
world? i 

The things we do—everything we do— 
become a part of the Christian educa- 
tion program of the home. Mom’s bitter 
attitude toward her next-door neighbor; | 
Dad’s deep-seated prejudice against | 
minorities—these attitudes are helping to 
mould John and Mary and Sue. They | 
are learning that it is not a good idea 
really to love your neighbor after all. — 

It is equally true that often our actual 
deeds hit a higher level than our speech. 
Dad becomes the umpire of the baseball 
game. His 508 plays on one team. 
“‘You’re out,’’ he shouts to Johnny 
when Johnny rounds second withou 
touching base. Johnny protests but Dad 
is adamant. He is just as surely teach- 
ing Christian principles there as if 
were conducting a church school class. 
‘‘Dad calls them as he sees them and 
he’s as honest as can be.’’ Thus Johnny 
learns good sportsmanship and honesty 
and integrity. 

And these things are not really hard 
to do. It simply means being an honest 
Christian along life’s way, day by day 
It means letting your life say ‘‘amen 
to your words and your profession. 

John G. Paton, who became the grea 
missionary to the New Hebrides, pointes 
out how tremendous was the influence oj 
his father on his life. His father actu 
used to enter the closet to pray alo 
Before doing so, he would drop his w 
handkerchief outside the closet doo 
witness to the fact that he did not v 
to be disturbed. Paton, however, oft 
listened to hisfather pray. And o 
out on the mission fields he paid 
tribute to his father: ‘‘If everyth 
my religion were Eon away, | 
Wouid wander 


dark closet. 


PFYICKLEFOOT HOPPED OUT 
‘* from under the step by the 
kitchen door. Ticklefoot was the 
fat, brown toad who often hopped 
about the farmhouse lawn and 
‘caught bugs in the garden. 

| He had been sleeping since early 
jafternoon in the moist, cool hole 
SS he lived under the kitchen 
| 


doorstep and now the sun was a 
red ball dropping down behind the 
hill. Ticklefoot came out because 
he was hungry. Often there were 
ybugs or flies buzzing about the 
ikitechen door and he could catch 
ja good dinner with his long, sticky 
itongue. 
_ Ticklefoot stopped to listen. 
: There were flies, he could hear the 
buzzing. Before he could take an- 
lother hop there was a loud thump- 
‘thumping noise as Rusty, the fam- 
ily dog, raced around the corner 
‘of the house. 
Ticklefoot did not want Rusty 
‘to find him. Once before, Rusty 
had pushed him with a rough paw 
and it had rolled Ticklefoot over 
fand hurt him. So now Ticklefoot 
wanted to get out of Rusty’s 
sight. He hopped back and started 
to dig a hole behind himself, as 
toads do. He dug the hole with his 
hind feet and backed into it. He 
backed farther and farther be- 
‘cause he wanted the dirt to fall 
over his head and cover him. 
Ticklefoot never looked around 
so he did not know that he was 
backing toward an open window. 
Suddenly he began to fall. He 


over, until ker-plump, where do 
You suppose he found himself? 
| Ticklefoot was in a deep, dark 
feellar. He lay very still for a 
time to rest from his fall. Then 
jhe slowly opened one eye. What 
he saw made his other eye fly 
jopen. He was not alone. There 
were five other toads in the cellar. 
One small toad said, ‘‘We fell 
through the window, too. The 
mer took the window out so 
t the warm summer air could 
low into this damp, musty cel- 
Zee; . 
‘This is an old cellar,’’ said 
her toad. ‘‘How will we ever 
t? The farmer doesn’t come 
very often. The window is 


‘a 
4 
eon 


‘fell down and down, over and — 


STORY FOR CHILDREN 


licklefoot 


by Lois O'Connor 


too high for us to hop out and 
the door is almost never opened.’’ 

Ticklefoot was not discouraged. 

He was a cheerful toad. ‘‘We will 
get out,’’ he said. He wanted to 
think about it, so he hopped off 
to a cool corner and sat quietly. 
— The next day another toad fell 
in through the window. This made 
seven toads in the cellar. The 
newest toad began jumping 
against the wall. He bumped his 
head but he was so frightened 
that he kept right on jumping. 

Ticklefoot, who was wise as 
well as cheerful, finally said to the 
new toad, ‘‘Don’t do that: There 
are six more of us here and it 
isn’t a bad _ place. 
plenty of bugs and worms to eat 
and the earth is cool and damp.- 
We can be comfortable and con- 
tent until a chance comes for us 
to get out.”’ 

Once in a while some of the 
toads grumbled about being kept 
in the cellar. Sometimes they 
could see it raining through the 


There ~ are - 


‘member the sun like a red ball | 


cellar window and if it rained 
hard enough a few drops would 
splash. down into the cellar. 
‘“Just think how good it would 
feel to sit out in the rain again 
and to have the raindrops roll 
down your back,’’ a toad would 


say. ‘‘I’m tired of this dark, old 
cellar. I want to get outside where 
I can sit in the rain or warm my 
back in the sunshine.’’ 

‘“‘Don’t be impatient,’’ Tickle- 
foot would tell them. ‘‘Someday 
we will get out. Suppose you ~~ 
were caught in a place where you~ 
couldn’t find bugs to eat?”’ ae 

Days went by. When the sun | 
was very low, a warm patch of 
light came through the cellar win- 
dow. Then Ticklefoot would re- 


and wonder if flies were buzzing 
about the farmhouse door. 

One afternoon, as most of the 
toads were quiet and drowsy, — 


-Ticklefoot heard strange noises 


Suddenly a burst of light filled the 
cellar. The doors were pulled open and 
Tieklefoot could see two little boys 
standing in the doorway. One of the 
boys was carrying a market basket. 

The noise and the light roused the 
toads from their naps as one of the 
boys said, ‘‘We ought to find some 
toads in here for Granny Simms.’’ 

‘¢Who is Granny Simms?’’  Tickle- 
foot wondered. He wondered, too, if 
something dreadful would happen to all 
of the toads or whether they could 
escape at last from the cellar. 

Some of the toads, now wide awake 
and scared by the light and voices, 
started to hop and jump so fast the 
boys could not catch them. 

‘‘Be quiet,’’ Ticklefoot said. ‘‘ You 
may get hurt if you jump about so 
foolishly. Let the little boys pick you 
up. 
P The toads became quiet and the little 
boys picked them up very carefully 
and put them in the basket. 

“‘Tsn’t he a fine fellow?’’ said one 
of the boys, as he picked up Ticklefoot, 
who was the fattest, brownest toad of 
all. 
The boys carried the basket full of 
toads to Granny Simms who lived in a 
cottage up the road. Granny Simms 
was delighted. ‘‘Isn’t this just fine,’’ 
she said. 

She then gently lifted the toads out 
of the basket and one by one set them 
down in comfortable spots along the 
rows of beets and carrots, lettuce, cab- 
bage and other green plants. 

“‘And you,’’ said Granny Simms, 
picking up Ticklefoot, ‘‘I shall take 
you up into my flower garden because 
you are so round and brown.’’ 

So Ticklefoot went to live among 
Granny Simms’s flower beds. Once in 
a while he hopped to the garden to 
visit with the other toads or they came 
up to visit him. 

He sometimes wondered if there were 
still flies at the farmhouse door but he 
had so many juicy bugs in the flower 
ay that he never went back to find 
out. 


BIBLEGRAM SOLUTION 


‘Therefore the LORD waits to be 
‘gracious to you, therefore he exalts him- 


Lorp is a God of justice; blessed are 
those who wait for him.’’—Isaiah 
eee THe Words 


self to show merey to you. For the 


A-Camping We Will Go 
(Continued from page 6) 


manpower increase enough to be equal 
to the situation, the woman power— 
never. By that time, Heath, always 
ingenious at improvising, had figured 
out an easier way to pitch the tent by 
throwing a rope attached to the top- 
center across an overhanging branch 
of a tree, and all of us heave-ho-ing. 
We were right about one thing—its 
roominess; but a ten-by-twelve size 
would be handier to pack, easier to 
manage and large enough for our needs. 

Besides the tent, we bought a small 
gasoline camp stove, a lantern, a ten- 
gallon thermos jar, four canvas cots 
(left at home on later trips after we 
discovered that ticks filled with straw 
and placed on ground cloths next to the 
ground make more comfortable and 
warmer beds), several army blankets, a 
compact but complete first aid kit, and 
an extra length of rope for sundry un- 
foreseen uses. 

Each day of camping provides its own 
adventures: the exhilaration of an early 
morning hike; the tantalizing aroma of 
sizzling bacon; fishing in inviting lakes 
and streams; exploring in the woods, 
or following a stream along its winding 
course, to return to camp, inevitably 
weighed down with interesting rocks, 
cones, faggots, and the like—later to be 
reckoned with on the trip home; scram- 
bling up a mountain side for the sheer 
joy of reaching its pinnacle or seeing 
the panoramic view from its top; idle 
hours of dozing or reading or daydream- 
ing; chopping wood at the community 
woodpile for our campfire; hiking parties 
guided by ranger naturalists, and eve- 
ning programs conducted by them in star- 
canopied outdoor amphitheaters—a_suc- 
cession of carefree, contented days and 
quiet, peaceful nights, 

Moments for family worship occur 
many times each day. An intense aware- 
ness of the vastness, beauty, and won- 
der of the universe, and gratitude— 
sometimes spoken, sometimes too deep 
for words—to God the Creator are 
natural as together we watch the glory 
of a crimson sunrise or sunset; walk 
along shadowy, moss-carpeted forest 
aisles; stand in breathless awe before a 


You must be able t 


streams cascading down chasmed wa 
to spill their torrents through foamin 
rapids, then fan quiet and crystal clea 
into lush valleys cradled on high pla 
teaus; forest-fringed lakes as blue as th 
azure sky mirrored in perfection withi 
its depths—infinite beauty everywhere 

No matter to what spot we have gone, 
all have had one quality in common— 
an open doorway to wholesome, genuine, 
unbeatable, unforgettable family vaca 
tion fun! 


Vincent and the Science of 
Baseball 


(Continued from page 9) 


the skinny arm. Even Bob was a bit 
surprised. ‘‘I’ll let you pitch a little 
after a while,’’ he promised. 

I conceded that Bob was fair, or else 
that bulge of muscle on the skinny little 
arm had earned for Vincent a big boy’s 
reluctant respect. 

The respect didn’t last long, however. 
The game was almost over when Bob 
decided to give Vincent a chance to 
pitch. The seore stood nine to nothin 
in favor of Bob’s team. Vincent didn” 
even tremble. He walked to the pitcher’s 
mound, made several gymnastic motions 
intending to be spectacular, and tried 
out his ball. It slammed into thi 
stomach of the batter. There wai 
enough force behind it to double him up 
He finally straightened up and took firs 
base. = : 

““Get him out. 
shouted Bob’s side. 

‘‘They can’t change pitchers no 
It’s against the rules. Isn’t it?’’ the 
other side appealed to me. ; 

““We’re just playing for fun,’’ I saic 
Let him go on pitching.’’ a 

Before the inning was over, the sco1 
was nine to seven. Bob’s side was sti 
ahead. Just then the bell rang 
the game was over. Bob was f 

‘“You play well,’’? I told him 

‘“We’d a-skunked them if we ha 
had to keep Vincent pitching. You 
your pets!’’?~ He turned rudel 
walked toward the schoolhouse ah 
me. His players walked with hi 
except Vincent. Vincent stood alone 
the field, swinging the cage thing in I 
hand. I went over to him altho 
knew it wasn’t wise. | ae 
I was close to him. — 

‘‘Something went wrong 
curve ball. 


Let Tommy pitch, i 4 


Vincent. Pitching is an 
you 
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After a visit by the grandchildren, your house 
\will probably look a bit the worse for wear. If, 
a you have planned activities which will 
[direct youthful energy to wholesome fun, you 
‘and the children will part with mutual good- 
feeling. In this article, Roberta Fleming Roesch 
jsuggests a variety of interesting ways to enter- 
fain your grandchildren and at the same time 
get something accomplished yourself. 
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hy Roberta Fleming Roesch 


HEN YOU GET UP in the morning on the day 

the grandchildren are scheduled to spend a few 
ours with you, do you sometimes find yourself won- 
ering, ‘‘ What will we do all day?’’ 
If you are human, be honest. You have felt that 
way! (What grandmother has not at some time?) 
But if you will plan ahead of time, you will get 
through the day happily, for the following plans will 


home. ee 

First, there is a beauty parlor game that small 
irls love, and it works constructively for you, for 
it, gives you some good grooming time. Just watch 
your granddaughter take real delight pretending to 
work on her skin while you give yourself that facial 
you have wanted for so long. Pretend that you are 


imagination will supply the background and props. 
| For the boys as well as the girls in your house, 
you might run a shoemaker’s shop. Gather together 


 ‘‘letter writing’’ is one of many activities you may 
_ plan for visiting grandchildren which have the advantage 


bring rich rewards if you will give them a try in your ~ 


both customers in a very elegant shop. The child’s 


When Its Visiting Day 
al brandmas 


all shoes that need to be polished or cleaned, sort out 
your brushes, polish and cloths, and spread papers 
on the floor. Then pretend that all of you run a 
store and begin working on the shoes. The children’s 
hands will get dirty. Their clothes will, too, but they 
will have fun for a while, and you will have accom- 
plished a worth-while job. 

There is a letter-writing activity that even small 
youngsters can do if you arm them with harmless 


—Hva Luoma 


pencils and lots of paper and pads. 
Suggest the names of several friends. 
The children will take over from there, 
imitating the things you do as you catch 
up on letters you owe. 

For more active play, collect the boxes 
your groceries come in from the store 
and keep them out of sight until the 
grandchildren come. Your little ones can 
spend hours climbing in and out, and 
your older ones will tie strings to the 
boxes and pull them around the house. 
Still older ones will be happy pretending 
to build with them—houses, garages, 
even a town if the boxes are plentiful. 


Spools are another item that occupy 
little ones, so save a collection of empty 
ones along with some _ bright-colored 
yarn. When the proper time comes, the 
children can be amused by winding the 
yarn on the spools. After the spools are 
finished, get out old ribbon you have 
saved and help them make bracelets and 
necklaces by stringing spools on the 
ribbon. 


When the children tire of this, get out 
a number of paper plates and an empty 
wastebasket. Put the basket in a cen- 
tral spot, a few feet from the children 
and you. Give each of the youngsters 
several plates, then let them go to work, 
tossing the plates toward the basket and 
seeing how many go in. Provide some 
competition by awarding prizes for this 
—one lollipop for a set number of plates, 
two pops for a greater number. 

Always, of course, there is that cher- 
ished pastime, the inevitable ‘‘dress- 
up’’ game. But give this an extra charm 
at your house with really special ‘‘ dress- 
up’s.’’- Save something the children call 
serumptious—fancy hats and _ party 
clothes—to make it a festive occasion in 
the deeply loved ‘‘dress-up’’ world. 


This ‘‘dress-up’’ game, however, will 
not do if your home is full of boys, so 
if that is the case try playing store 
with your pots and pans as the stock. 
Take all of them out of your closets, 
then shut your ears to the noise. And 
close your mind to the work you will 
have getting them back in again. After 
pa * all, it will not take much time, and it is 
better than whining small fry! The 
children can be the clerks in the store, 
and you will be the customer and stop 
in to buy extravagantly whenever you 
pass the door. When the store is not 
busy with customers the children can do 
other things, like taking inventory and 
Tearranging stock. When this is done, 


each day. 


Lunch, too, can be made special, by 
_ prevending it is a pienic and giving it 
_ ‘Plemic airs. On a pantry shelf in your 

_kitehen, keep paper plates and cups. 
z hen all of you set a table with them 
“Witerever your picnic will be. Make 
‘plates of favorite sandwiches and end 
with a Special treat—maybe cookies that 


remind them good stores get a cleaning. 


girls, try having an afternoon tea. The 
children will play the hostess’ role and 
vou will be the guest. Tall glasses of 
inilk will be a thrill if. the milk is flavored 
with molasses, and tiny nutritious sand- 
wiches will certainly be a hit. To give 
the ‘‘tea’’ party spirit, set a special 
table for it. A card table by a window 
will usually do the trick. Set it with 
paper doilies and add a candle or two, 
for this will be altogether safe since, as 
guest, you will be sitting right there. 
And the candlelight makes it a party! 
After it is over any small girl will be 
likely to exclaim, ‘‘Oh, Grandma, to- 
day’s been such fun!’’ 


In fact, any child is likely to exclaim, 
‘‘Oh, Grandma, today’s been such fun,’’ 
if you will make it a point that in your 
house, there will be plans for the time 
when children come. It takes some 
imagination and work, but it adds up 
to happiness—good times for the young- 
sters, less worries for you, and warm, 
cherished memories for both. 


Children Need Understanding 
Parents 


(Continued from page 22) 


compared the tulip bulb to a house where 
the real tulip lived. This led to a dis- 
eussion of people’s bodies as houses in 
which real people lived. 

When Buff died, Marianne cried, then 
philosophized, ‘‘Buffy has left his 
house.’’? A year later when her grand- 
father died, Marianne’s grief, though 
genuine, did not bring with it fears 
that many children experience. 


Fears of illness, losing their parents’ 
love, or of darkness, animals or thunder 
are usually communicated fears. Wise 
parents conceal fears from which they 
themselves suffer. 

A tired child, wanting a light in his 
bedroom, is reassured by the mother 
who leaves a night light burning and 
kisses him gently as she leaves. A few 
nights later, confident and secure, he 
turns the light off himself after saying 
his prayer, ‘‘Dear God, take care of all 


the baby bunnies the way Mommy says 


You take care of me.’’ 


At all ages, children need time to call 
their own, time to take stock of them- 
selves. Alone with his thoughts, a child 
can learn to know himself and God. 
He can review his mistakes and make 
efforts to overcome them; he can sort 
out his longings and lay plans for the 
future. A wise parent recognizes this 
need, 


Parents, maturing with their children, 
enlist the aid of church and school in 
bringing the home and social world to- 
gether. They welcome friends into their 
home from every walk of life with 
genuine hospitality. Joyfully and con- 
sistently, they themselves set the ex- 
ample that enables their children to 


grow ‘‘up and out’’ as wholesome per- 
sonalities. , 


Study Guide 
(Continued from page 23) 


(The church as a place where par-~ 
ents may deepen in awareness of their 
own needs, spiritually speaking, may be 
discussed. Participation in school and 
church activities widens a parent’s con- 
tacts and adds to his development. Out 
of this discussion should come the un- 
derstanding that a parent must have 
self-control, an ability to ‘‘pray and 
praise,’’ as well as a sense of se- 
curity aS a parent.) 

5. How can fears be dispelled when . 
they have become deeply rooted? (Al-} 
most all fears, except in small babies,} 
are symptoms of insecurity in the child’s 
life. Specific references to this topic} 
may be found in books reviewed. For 
instance, chapter IV of the book} 
Our Little Child Faces Life, by Mary} 
Clemens Odell, sympathetically offers 
some fine solutions to the small child’s} 
fears. Treatment of more serious fears, 
such as those occasioned by sudden 
death, is more difficult. Fears result- 
ing from supposed loss of a parent’s 
love may require the help of a psychia- 
trist or minister.) 


Books Suggested for Review: 


A husband-and-wife ‘‘team’’ may | 
find it practical to read different chap- 
ters in the same book, and then ex 
change ideas. Certain chapters may be 
selected from some books that are ex- 
ceptionally long. — 

1. How to Help Your Child Grow 
Up, by Angelo Patri. Rand McNally. 

2. Understanding Boys, by Clarence 
G, Moser. Association Press. ; 

3. These Are Your Children, Scott 


Foresman. (Excellent pictures.) 3 
4. Winning the Children, by Gain 
S. Dobbins. Broadman Press. : 
5. Understand Your Child From 


to 12, by Clara Lambert. (This is 
Public Affairs Pamphlet.) 

6. Our Children Today. (This is a 
symposium of 26 authorities.) Viking 
Press. a 

7. Johnny Goes to the Hospital, by 
Josephine Abbott Sever. Houghto: 
Mifflin. (This publication was produced 
for the Children’s Hospital in Boston 
Massachusetts, with Sydney S. Gellis 
M.D., as a consultant. It handles witl 
intelligence a very real problem faced 
by many parents.) << 

8. Our Children and God, by 
Clarence Hamilton. Bobbs-Merrill 
(All parents will derive a rich sense 0 
fulfillment from this book. It m 
clear the aim ‘‘For all children—fa’ 
in God.’’) ae 

9. The Recovery of Family Life, b: 
Elton and Pauline Trueblood. H 
and Brothers. (This husband-wife 
ing team offers the reader much 
for thought. Parents who des 
grow in ‘‘understanding’’ will 
chapter IV, ‘‘Responsible Fathe 
and chapter V, ‘‘Sources of | 
Strength,’’ enlightening and- 
tive reading.) — es 


1 FIND myself involved in a problem I would like 

some Christian guidance on. My husband and I 
jhave two sweet little daughters, ages four and six. 
/ We want to bring them up ite best way we know 
{ how and we do like to encourage them to tell us the 
truth at all times and make them feel we can trust 
them. So far we have been succeeding, we think, but 
Thave run into a problem with a neighbor child who is 
eight years old. She is the oldest of four children in 
that family. She likes to come over here, which is all 
right, but I find that all the time she is here I cannot 
relax and am tense and nervous. She is quite a bold 
and daring girl and perhaps that is why she is as she 
is. Every time she comes I repeat to them where they 
are forbidden to go and yet she waits until I am out 
of sight and encourages my girls to follow suit and go 
‘there and tells them, ‘‘Don’t tell your mother.’’ So 
whenever she is here, I find myself on edge and 
forever checking up on what they are doing and find- 
ing it necessary to scold a lot. Naturally it is no 
pleasure to have this girl visit, but what would you 
advise me to do? Should I tell this girl’s mother or 
just try to discourage her visits as much as possible 
and hope time will help take care of this difficult 
stage? So far, I’ll admit I have been following the 
course of discouraging her visits as much as possible. 

What duties should an eight-year-old have to do at 
home? Don’t you feel that she should have some 
responsibilities in her own home at that age? She 


eaten and some days is over visiting at rather early 
hours considering the fact that she has three younger 
‘brothers and sisters at. home. Also, what can one 
expect in the way of manners in an eight-year-old? 
Shouldn’t they at that age have developed a sense 
of respecting other people’s homes so they aren’t de- 
structive? Maybe I am expecting too much from her 
but certainly would feel like taking her places with 
our girls if I didn’t have to feel embarrassed with her 
presence, but she is so loud and noisy that I have 
ceased inviting her. 

. * £ & 8 & 


It is not at all surprising that you should find 
yourself irritated with the neighbor girl. I think 
ossibly the situation might improve a bit if you 
vould try out the following suggestions: . 
1. Try to avoid telling the children what not to do 

d muere ane must not 80. when the ares girl 


seemingly is free to run as soon as her breakfast is 


f) 


oun setor 


what they might do, but also presents somewhat of a 
challenge to them. It is far better to be positive, to 
suggest some of the things they can do and where 
they can go, rather than to use the opposite approach. 
Furthermore, if in spite of this approach, they go 
where you wish they had not gone, neither you nor 
they will be quite so much on the defensive and you 
will not feel so obligated to scold. It will be much 
easier to redirect the children without scolding if 
you do not feel they have deliberately defied your 
instructions. 

2. Remember that it will continue to be necessary 
to check up on the children from time to time, but 
try to think of yourself as a ‘‘guide’’ rather than a 
‘““spy.’’? You will not expect them, of course, never to 
do that which ealls for ‘‘redirection’’ on your part. 
Youngsters need guidance. 

3. Try to get a bit closer to the neighbor child than 
it seems that you have. If she is older than your 
children, perhaps you can make something of that 
fact and give her the impression that you think of her 
as more of a ‘‘helper’’ than as a ‘‘nuisanee.’’ If you 
ean find something that she can do to help you, either 
while you are cooking or working around the house, 
such as running the sweeper, it would give her a 
feeling of importance. In other words, try to get the 
girl to like you and try to like her yourself. 

An eight-year-old is capable of having certain re- 
sponsibilities in the home but she is likely to be rather 
eareless with respect to them and will probably need 
to be reminded of them. She is beginning to learn 
some of the normal courtesies of life, but is likely to 
demonstrate them more away from home, or in a 
strange place, than in the home itself. It seems to 
me that, in your situation, you can quite properly in- 
sist that she must not be destructive in your home. 
You might help her learn to be more courteous, by 
having an ice-cream party for the children, letting 
them pretend that they are grownups who say ‘‘thank 


you’’ and ‘‘please’’ and who talk quietly at the table. é; 
When you take her on a trip, you can caution her — F 


against being loud and noisy, without at the same = 


time expecting her to be absolutely quiet and “‘lady- 


like.”’? If you build wp a good relationship with her 
and she knows you like her, she should eee eo 


Vincent and the Science of 
Baseball 


(Continued from page 26) 


was how I saw what happened. Big 
Bob Malone kicked at Vincent savagely. 
The first kick struck his leg, the next 
the cage thing that went sailing over 
the field. : 

I ran over to the group. ‘‘That is 
enough, Bob,’’ I told him firmly. ‘‘ Pick 
up your head cage, Vincent.’’ 

‘<Tt’s a basketball mask.’’ Vincent’s 
face was convulsed with fury—and 
words kept frothing forth. 

‘¢Solid bone from the shoulders up,’’ 
were his only coherent words. 

‘<What was the percentage of error 
in your curve ball?’’ I asked Vincent, 
remembering how I had diverted his 
anger the first time he was enraged. 
<‘You had better get a pencil as soon 
as you get to your seat and start figur- 
ing your percentage of error.’’ 

It worked like a charm. He walked 
over and picked up the mask which was 
now a bit lopsided, and went past the 
arguing group of boys toward the 
schoolhouse. 

‘““We’re late,’?’ I said to the others. 
““You know what the principal told us. 
We could play ball at noon if we got 
into our room on time. Better run.’’ 

They ran and I panted after them. 
We lined up and filed silently into our 
room. Vincent immediately grabbed 
pencil and paper and started figuring. 
The rest sat watching me grimly. I 
spoke to Vincent first. 

“‘After you figure just what was 
wrong with your curve ball, you still 
have to learn how to apply your knowl- 
edge. It’s the application of your 
theory you are going to find difficult.’ 

Vincent’s mind was a long way off, 
but my earnestness penetrated his ob- 
session. He grinned his engaging grin 
and said, ‘‘I see now that you’ve de- 
cided it’s measles I have.’’ 

I smiled back but no one else smiled. 
The children just sat and looked at me. 
At last big Bob Malone raised his hand. 
T ignored it. He was in a fighting mood. 


I thought it was better to let him cool 


a little. ’ 
NY It’s language period,’’ I said, ‘‘but 
I think we had better have a class 


ether we can play that game or not, 
r y don’t kno: 


yot for us 


Greenwood. The principal went over 
them this morning.’’ 

‘‘But—’’ Bob started to argue. 

‘¢ Al] games except matched games are 
for what purpose?’’ 

‘‘] know,’’? Bob agreed, ‘‘for the 
purpose of learning co-operation and 
citizenship. ’? 

‘¢Who can take part?’’ 

“‘T know,’’ Bob said again. ‘‘ Every 
child must be allowed to play. No 
small child can refuse to play. No 
older child can bully a smaller one. I 
know, but I got so mad.’’ 

‘¢And what is the penalty for break- 
ing these rules? Have you forgotten 
so soon???’ 

‘‘Loss of citizenship privileges,’’ Bob 
answered miserably. ‘‘Isn’t there any- 
thing I can do to keep my citizenship 
rating up? Can’t I say I’m sorry?’’ 

‘‘He really had lots of provocation,’’ 
said Vincent. ‘‘I don’t think you 
ought to penalize him.’’ Vincent spoke 
earnestly. 

Bob brightened. ‘‘I’ll be awful good 
to Vineent,’’ he promised. ‘‘I’ll mend 
his mask, and I’ll help him learn how 
tO mpIbchyva 

‘Aw, give him another chance.’’ 
Vincent grinned suddenly. ““Can’t 
you diagnose him and give him some 
different treatment?’’ 

We all laughed at that, and Bob’s 
citizenship rating suffered no deduc- 
tion. 

Vincent wasn’t allowed to pitch at 

noon after that. 
. **Tt’s too dangerous on the stom- 
achs of batters, Bob thinks,’’ Vincent 
explained to me. ‘‘But after school 
I pitch for him. He says i’m getting 
good. My curve ball is coming along 
fine—and do you know something?’’ 

‘‘Not a thing,’’ I answered quickly. 

A twinkle marred his earnestness for 
a moment, ‘‘I think you aren’t so good 
at diagnosing yourself,’’ he said; and 
went on all in the same breath, ‘‘Bob 
is getting good at my curve ball. He’s 
getting it better than I am. I tell him 
and he does it. How’s that??? 

‘«Fine,’? I answered. But he went 
on. 

“‘And do you know what?’’ 

I didn’t even attempt to stem his 
flow of words. I just said to myself, 
No papers corrected this afternoon, and 
listened to his earnestness. ! 

“‘T have other kinds of pitched balls. 
There’s a fast ball, a drop ball, three 
kinds of curve balls, and a slider.’’ 

‘‘Where did you find out about 
them?’’ T asked. 

_ “From books,’’ he answered, amazed 
at my ignorance. ‘Where else is 
to find out things? In th 


most of my time coaching Bob,’’ 
said. 

T had stopped his flow of words. H 
left my desk. Bob had been waiting 
I saw the two walking out to the base 


mask was not on his head. 
back to his desk and found his glass 
in their case. I suddenly realized tha 
Vincent had been playing without his 
glasses for some time. I started to won- 
der if his eyes were bad enough to slow 
up his playing—went on to wonder if 
he would ever make the team. All at 
once I knew I did not care. He had 
clicked with his gang. I was satisfied. 
That was the important thing. I 
couldn’t even worry about the big game. 
The day of the big game came. Since 
the boys were so young, special rules 
that would ensure their not getting too 
tired were agreed upon. Bob had his 
team lined up. Vincent was a sub- 
stitute. I looked over the Fremont boys 
and my heart sank. Every one of them 
seemed as big and as old as Bob. : 
Bob and Vincent were talking ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Just don’t get flustered,” 
Vincent said and slapped big Bob on 
the back. ‘*Watch my signals.’’ ; 
I felt hollow. Bob looked hollow. 
Just Vincent looked confident. The game 
started. The other team had everything 
except a real pitcher. Bob was a rea 
pitcher. That was about all our team 
had. None of the others were really good 
—hbut Bob was superb. He always put the 
ball right where they weren’t looking for 
it. But in the seventh inning he slowed 
up. The score stood nine to four whe 
that inning started. It stood nine t 
nine at its close. Bob looked despair 
ingly at his small skinny team, and ai 
last put Vincent in to pitch the eighth 
Vincent said, ‘‘Rest up and try t 
take over in the last inning.’’ : 
‘<Yep,’’ Bob promised, ‘‘I will.’? 
Vincent started to pitch. He gay 
them a curve ball all the time—but i 
was a nasty, tricky curve. They didn’ 
score. Nor did our team. The scor 
still stood nine to nine at the end o 
the eighth inning. I had expected — 
cent to want to pitch the last i 
He didn’t. 
“Better not risk it,’’ he told 
‘All IT have is that curve ball 
sooner or later those bird-brains y 
hep to it.’? Lda eee 
‘I’m rested,’’? Bob said, & 
finish.’’ al Sie 


|nine in favor of our team. I was glad. 
jOur boys, I thought, were a bit too 
jnoisy in their rejoicing. They went 
}swooping down the field where Bob and 
}Vincent were talking, and I thought, 
| Bob’s so big they’ll have a hard time 
joarrying him from the field. But Bob 
}joined with the gang and it was small 
/Vincent they raised on their shoulders. 
They went yelling with him down the 
field. 


““Vincent—Vincent—he’s all right.’’ 


They set him down before me and 
#began to chant, ‘‘Mrs. Belmont—she’s 
jall right.’’ (I’m Mrs. Belmont.) 
I raised my hand for silence and 
tsaid, ‘‘That’s very nice—but what had 
Ito do with your winning the game?”’’ 
Bob looked confused. I could see 
the was trying to think just where I 


“*You didn’t keep me from playing,’’ 
the said at last. Words were hard for 


Brands, wy. Said » Vincent.) = He 
stopped there—until we all were look- 
Jing at him. 

““And what?’’ I said, watching the 
}twinkle in his eyes. 
‘You switched me from the atom 
)bomb to baseball.’’ 


“*Good switch,’’ said big Bob Malone, 
and the gang again took up the chant. 


‘<¢Vineent—Vincent—he’s all, right.’’ 


Short and Sweet 
Vacations 


(Continued from page 16) 


because it is a change from her house- 
work. < 

A short nap, watching TV, listening 
)to the radio or records, is the pickup 


‘lax tensions. Barbara plays classical 
records when she cleans and washes 
dishes. She can listen when her hands 
‘are busy. 

“Anna takes short vacations from rou- 

tine by writing poetry. She has a 
folding table in the corner of her 
kitchen and while the food is cooking, 
she finds time to jot down ideas and 
develop them into poetry, some of which 
finds its way into print. 
iD q . 
-- Maria has an easel and paints always 
handy. Once a week she goes to art 
class. In all her spare time she paints 
‘or sketches. One of her children who 
ways painted when Mother did, has 
istic talent which might not have 
en discovered otherwise. 

-Harriet’s vacation hobby is fans. A 
Chinese friend gave her a lovely fan 
rs ago which started the collection. 
e now has a large collection. Her 
mily is as interested as she is, and 
Ips her to pursue her hobby. Even 
th her large family and big house, 


r, 1954 


which acts like a vacation in helping re- _ 


she finds time to display her collection 
and give talks for church organizations 
and others. 

Why not start today to take your 
minute vacations? Plan to take time 
out daily for the thimgs you want to do 
which you are putting off until some 
day which may never come! Even if 
the budget won’t stretch to include a 
long trip, you can plan some family 
excursions of a half day or day. If 
you do not have a car, take a bus or 
train to change your scene. The more 
interests you and your family have, the 
more vacations, even if they are brief, 
the happier and healthier you will be 
and much easier to get along with. 

Good luck on your minute vacations 
and those of your family! 


‘“To Work, to Save and to Give’’ 
(Continued from page 14) 


When he finished high school at the 
age of sixteen, John’s mother wanted 
to send him to college. However, Bill 
Rockefeller seemed to feel that more 
schooling would be a waste of money 
for a businessman, and there was no 
doubt in his mind that John would be 
a businessman. After a short business 
course in a night school, John set out 
to find a job. 

When, after a month of diligent 
searching, he had failed to find an open- 
ing, his father called him home to talk 
i over.—-“‘It’s allvright, John,’’ he 
finally said. ‘‘You can go out to the 
country and I’ll take care of you.’’ 
This well-meant remark prompted John 
to renew his efforts, and the next day 
he did get a job as a clerk with Hewit 
and Tuttle, commission merchants and 
produce shippers. 

Soon he rose to cashier, then book- 
keeper, and finally left the firm to estab- 
lish one of his own. Soon after that, 
he and his partners invested in oil, and 
eventually, John D. Rockefeller became 
the multimillionaire owner and _presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company. 

William Avery Rockefeller lived to an 
advanced age, traveling around the 
country and occasionally visiting—his 
sons, who always enjoyed his jovial com- 
pany. liza Davison Rockefeller died 
at the age of seventy-six, at the home 
of her son William. John D. said of 
her: ‘‘She worked to uphold the stand- 
ard of the family,’’ a rather mild trib- 
ute to the one who had so greatly in- 
fluenced his life. 

However, she would not have cared 
for tributes. The knowledge that her 
son was living by the lessons of piety, 
reliability, and industry she had so 
earefully taught him, would be suf- 
ficient tribute for her. 


_ 


Your Children Are Listening 
(Continued from page 12) 


mind that you can and will speak pleas- 
antly whether you feel like it or not. 

Most important of all, you must 
know that there is a divine Power that 
can help us overcome our inadequacies, 
whatever they may be. We must claim 
the affirmation of Paul who said, ‘‘I can 
do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.’’ 

And surely many people need strength- 
ening in a determination to refrain 
from cross, rude, and irreverent speech. 
Especially is this important in the case 
of parents whose words fall on the 
sensitive, listening ears of little children. 
How much happier many homes would 
be if parents would constantly and sin- 
cerely pray, 


Let the words of my mouth... 
be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lorp, my rock and my redeemer. 


—Psalm 19:14 


Three Boys 


Three boys, John, Bob and Jim, were 
mowing the lawn in front of their 
homes. <A stranger passing by stopped 
a while to watch. John nearest him 
was doggedly pushing the mower back 
and forth. 


““ Hello, 
stranger. 


young man,’’ said the 
““What are you doing?’’ 

Without glancing up, John replied: 
‘*T’m cutting grass.’’ 

The stranger moved on. A _ little 
farther, he stopped beside Bob and re- 
peated his question. ‘‘ Well, young 
man,’’ he said, ‘‘What are you doing?’’ 

Bob glanced at the stranger and 
said: ‘‘I’m earning fifty cents.’’ 

Up ahead the stranger saw Jim, who 
whistled as he worked. Again the 
stranger repeated his question. Jim 
carefully brought his mower to a stop, 
wiped his brow, straightened and slowly 
surveyed the smooth green carpet. He 
smiled and with pride in his voice re- 
plied: 

‘‘T’m helping the Lord to keep our 
front yard beautiful.’’ 


JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


Quiting Time 


To a little boy, the lawn mower 
Is a glamorous thing to propel 
Right up until he’s big enough 
To wield the implement well! 


THOMAS USK 


A School of Democracy 

The home ean be such a school in our day. There 
was a time when it could not. It was more a school 
of autocracy. We laugh now at the absurdities of 
M “Mather Knows Best’’ but within the memories of 
; some of those who laugh it once was no laughing 
matter. Father did assert his authority and allowed 
no deviations (if he could help it). A recent article 
in the New York Times pointed out that the majority 
of German women seem to subseribe to the same 
philosophy. The autoecracy of fatherhood is preva- 
lent in other areas of our world. It probably has not 
completely disappeared even in our “land of the free 
and home of the brave.” 
_ During July many persons will give much atten- 
tion to the state of democracy. Few of them will 
_ contend that it operates perfectly. A good case can 
be made to show that some of the weaknesses to be 
found could be removed by a wider and wiser use of 
the home as the pe school of democracy. 


rents nave the difficult pentasiviligs of aeteernins 


to go. Some parents lean too heavily on the 
eof Tet regimentation, demanding immediate, 
obedience. Others lean toward laxness, 


them would be slow to cha: that they ar 
just how far that surge to freedom should be Pat: 


half of this browbeaten group. 


ay. to ey puss ee to de 


ence 


° 


tion is vital. A cultivation of personal initiative is 
essential. A development of a sense of responsibility 
is indispensable. A realization that one’s own rights 
are limited by the rights of others is demanded. 
The home with its twenty-four-hour relationshi 
provides the best situation in which these and other 
elements of democratic living ean be nurtur 
Whether they desire the responsibility or not, ool 
are the key to making the home an effective school 01 
democracy. Dedicating yourselves to that task is : 
good way to observe the truest meaning of our 
national holiday, Independence Day. 


Pity the Poor Parents! as 


In recent years it has been quite the accep 
thing to blame parents for most of the difficulties 
that children and young people get into. Some 
authority will say, ‘‘There are no delinquent chil 
dren, only delinquent parents.’’ Immediately a 
chain reaction of criticism is started which be 
upon the ears and hearts of conscientious par 
and they wonder if they should go out on the str 
at any other time than in total darkness. 


Admittedly parents are not perfect. 


ee 
ae 


fifty per cent effective. 
Hearthstone wants to put in a 


Saye OEECres are no good childs 


If you go away yourself this summer-on a trip, you will 
ave a chance to collect colored post cards all along the way 
> remember your trip by. If you stay home, you can save 
he cards that other people send you and your family. 
ollecting post cards can be one of the most interesting of 
obbies ! 


You can put your cards into a scrapbook, as in fig. A. If 
ou are making a record of your own trip, write the place 
t the top of the page and the date when you were there, as 
hown in fig. A, or if you are saving cards that you receive, 
uke a page for each new place, city, state, park, and so forth, 
1 put all the cards from that place together. Can you 
igine studying geography in a better way? 


You can either paste the cards into the book, or mount 
To mount them, lay the card where you want it to 
nd make two dots at each corner as shown in fig. B, 
carefully cut slits in the page, connecting the dots, as 
C, and slide the card into the slots, as in fig. D. By 
t this way, you can take the cards out and rearrange 


Nena Palmer 


ollect Post Cards 


By Nena Palmer 


Another good way to keep cards so that you can see them 
all the time is to run a heavy string between two nails in 
the wall, beside-your bed or over your desk. Clip the cards 
to this with ordinary paper clips, as shown in fig. E. You 
can make several rows of cards as you add more to your 
collection, keeping all those of the same kind, or all from 
the same place together. 


Or you can run ribbons through the cards as shown in 
fig. F, cutting small slots for the ribbon to go through. 
These strings of cards can be hung on the wall also, or you 
might use several ribbons as long as your closet door and 
fasten them at the top and bottom of the door as a nice 
decoration in your room. 


And of course, if you have too many cards, you can put 
them into a file box (Fig. G) making a file card for each 
state or kind of card. Instead of grouping them by cities 
or states, you may want to do it by keeping all the cards 
with pictures of animals together, or all having buildings, 
others with trees, and so forth. 


Any way you do it, post cards make a wonderful collection! 


~ 


You make and punctually keep business appoint- 
ments, knowing the principle is sound. Why 

not use equally effective methods in watching over your 
loved ones’ spiritual welfare? For happy, profitable 
moments—in experience and retrospect—arrange 

a daily rendezvous for family devotions. And 

keep it faithfully. Set your children the example of 
orderly spiritual living. 


Make the most of the precious time allotted to family 
worship by using The Secret Place... expertly 
prepared devotional guide. Keep it always within 
reach—beside the Bible. It will serve you well—as 
it has thousands of others—at the quiet hour when the 
members of the home circle are united in 

meditation and prayer. 


™ 


Appoint a Few Minutes Daily for Spiritual Refreshment 
with a Tried and Proven Devotional Guide 


Place Your Order Today 
Each copy, 10 cents (5 or more sent 
to one address). Single subscrip- 
tion (4 issues), 50 cents per year. One 
copy, 15 cents. Order from THE = 
SECRET PLACE, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., or 
Beaumont and Pine Boulevard, Box 
179, St. Louis 3, Mo. Churches 
may order on consignment, postpaid. 
Make sure all of your members know 
about the devotional quarterly 
that has brought solace to so many 
in family and individual worship. 


